OE MO weer ge ae 
wee, 


Feel that 


KNOT .+ PAIN 


fade away 


HAT a difference you feel, 

almost the instant you start to 
rub aching, throbbing spots of pain 
with good old Absorbine Jr. 

It seems to spread a soothing, 
warming glow right down to the 
deepest point of the congestion— 
muscles tight with pain begin to re- 
lax. And then, as your hand moves 
back and forth over that sore spot, 
you feel a warm comforting glow, 
quickly followed by soothing cool- 
ness as the knot of pain eases away. 

For forty years, the most famous 
coaches, trainers and athletes have 








used Absorbine Jr. and praised it 
—for bruises, strains, sprains and | 
aching muscles. You certainly | 
ought to keep a bottle in your 
home. It saves a lot of suffering— 
and it’s also a fine antiseptic for 
cuts and burns. 

You can get Absorbine Jr. at all 
druggists, $1.25 a bottle. It is eco- 
nomical to use—only a few drops | 
are necessary per application. For 
free sample, write today to 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Relieves sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, sprains, 
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Are You STILL in the 


DEPRESSION ?? 











IMES are better. Business is out of 

the rut—well ahead of a year ago. 
Millions of men have gone back to work. 
There’s more money in lots of pay en- 
velopes. But what good is that to you, if 
your pay check is still written in depres- 
sion figures? 


You weren’t so discontented a year 
ago. In fact, you considered yourself 
lucky to have a job. But now—you have 
begun to wonder and worry why the on- 
coming tide of prosperity hasn’t reached 
you yet. The situation is getting desper- 
ate. Bills continue to pile up. You can’t 
get along forever on a “shoe string” bud- 
get. You must win back those pay cuts. 
Other men are doing it—how can you? 


Certainly, you can’t work any harder 
than you have been. And it isn’t a ques- 
tion of your intelligence, honesty or am- 
bition. Those virtues do not solve today’s 
problem—they are often insufficient to 
hold down a job, as millions unemployed 
sadly testify. 


But there is a way to get back to the 
prosperity pay check. A way that’s prob- 
ably far easier than you have dreamed. 
A plan that has been “depression-tested.” 


During the worst period of the depres- 
sion, this plan was helping thousands of 
men and women forge ahead. Today, 
during recovery, these same men and 
women—their ranks swelled by thou- 
sands more—are being picked for top 
positions. They are escaping years of 
monotonous, routine service—achieving 
their dreams while they are young enough 
to enjoy success in its fullest measure. 


Since this plan brings results in bad 


times as well as good, it obviously works 
independently of business conditions. As 
unbelievable as that may sound, remem- 
ber that success is largely up to the 
individual. Most men struggle through a 
depression all their lives. The few who 
forge ahead ride to success the same 
business tides that sweep the majority 
to failure. 


The LaSalle Success-Building Plan is 
made for men like you—men with cour- 
age, ambition, persistence, who need ex- 
pert guidance to make the most of their 
efforts. But LaSalle supplies even more 
than that. Not only individualized train- 
ing and coaching to help you meet today’s 
crying needs . . . but also the very steps 
you need to take to fill the job ahead, 
and force that pay raise quickly. The 
synopsis of this plan—shown at the right 
—can give you only an idea of this ser- 
vice. We suggest you mail the coupon 
for complete details on your own line 
of work. 


Today’s Danger 


There’s real danger to accepting “de- 
pression pay” these days. A danger that 
lower wages will continue to dog you— 
for no employer will pay more until he 
is convinced you are worth more. Some 
day, some way, you’ve got to convince 
him. There’s no time to lose. The sooner 
you begin, the better. 


If the LaSalle Plan has fulfilled this 
aim for thousands, isn’t it logical to ex- 
pect it can do as much for you? This 
coupon can easily become your passport 
to better times. Mail it today. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1067-R, Chicago 


I would like to know about your Success-Building Plan and service in the busi- 


ness field I have checked. 


O Business Management 


O Law: Degree o: 
Expert ect. P- 
C. P. A. Coachin 
Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship _ 
ac 


B i Corr d 
O Business English 
O Effective Speaking 

O Office Management 
A Stenotypy 








Name 


Age 





Address 





LaSalle Extension University 
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Supplementing accurate up-to-the- 
minute training, made interesting and 
practical by the “Problem Method,” 
you find a great range of special help 
and service—individualized tuition ex- 
actly fitted to your personal needs. 
Expert consulting service on your per- 
sonal business problems in the fields of 
sales, management, traffic, finance, ad- 
vertising or what-not. When you so 
desire, we furnish your employer with 
Progress Reports which often pave the 
way to promotion and pay increases. 
Vocational counsel if you want it. 
Placement service which aids you in 
advancing in your present position or 
helps select and secure a better job. 
Personality development—supplemen- 
tary lectures—in certain courses, - 
sothudltiiets business bulletins keep- 
ing you up to the minute on trends and 
changes. And in the background of all 
these, an intensely personal and earnest 
interest in your progress that persists 
long years after your graduation. 


Get RESULTS Like These 


June 4, 1934—“TI was informed today that 
I have another salary increase.” 

—O. M. H. 
June 5, 1934—“Since my enrollment, my 
salary has been increased 140%.” 

Je i: Sy 

May 17, 1934—“I have had two raises dur- 
ing the depression.” —W.E. K: 
May 13, 1934—“Several weeks ago I was 
transferred to, another department with 
25% increase.’ —D. A. 
May 25, 1934—“‘My income today is ex- 
actly 100% greater than when I enrolled.” 
May 7, 1934—“My income is more than 
double what it was when I enrolled in 
1928.” —H. W. T 
April 13, 1934—“Since I started my course, 
I have received two promotions and four 
advances in salary.” —J. J. M. 
March 28, 1934—“When I started my train- 
ing in 1929, my salary was $30 a week, and 
in less than 3 years, it was increased to 
$350 a month.” —J. W. C. 


—It’s Worth 


Investigating! 
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Optimism—or Else 


To the Editor: 


Please cancel the rest of my sub- 
scription. 
In this day and time I need optimism, 
something good in the New Deal. 
Everett Davis 
St. Louis, Missouri 


We have constantly endeavored to pre- 
sent the good and bad features of the 
New Deal impartially. We do not be- 
lieve that the majority of our readers 
wish to be fooled by unduly rosy pic- 
tures.—Eb. 


Marx vs. Macaulay 


To the Editor: 


The article in your magazine praising 
Macaulay as a prophet is amusing to a 
student of history. His letter was writ- 
ten nine years after the Communist 
Manifesto in which Marx and Engels also 
predicted crises, the end of democracy, 
the way of demagogues, etc. They also 
pointed to the starving honest workman, 
and the champagne-drinking million- 
aire, but without his sanctimonious 
shoulder-shrug. Instead they said, 
“Workmen of the world, unite! You 
have nothing to lose but your chains.” 
Their concern was not simply concern 
over property, like Macaulay. He said 
“Let liberty go, but save the right of 
property.” They said, “Save the worker! 

His “liberals” are finding it hard to 
keep the poor down, and have to resort 
to Caesars and fascists to save the rich, 
so he is not such a great prophet. 

Meanwhile Marx’s followers are try- 
ing out a system of ending unemploy- 
ment, starvation and millionaires, and 
it seems to be working out so well that 
millionaires in other countries are cry- 
ing for Mussolinis and even Hitlers to 
save them from Communism. 

In our country, we must try to keep 
liberty and democracy by preventing 
starvation and unemployment; for as 
Macaulay said, starving men will listen 
to a demagogue, whether he looks like 
Mussolini or Stalin, so long as he prom- 
ises them bread. 

It remains to be seen whether Mac- 
aulay and Marx are both right in im- 
plying that preventing starvation is im- 
possible while we have the institution of 
private property. If they are right, then 
we will have starvation until the starv- 
ing people revolt, and destroy private 
ownership as in Russia, or are shot down 
and kept in subjection as in Germany 
and Italy. 

NATH ELLENBOGEN 
New York City 


King Customer 
To the Editor: 


I have read with interest the article 
in your September issue entitled “King 
Customer at A Century of Progress”. 

Any manufacturer is intensely inter- 
ested in what is going on at the World’s 
Fair regardless of whether he exhibits 
or not, and I think frankly, that this 
particular article gives as clear a picture 
of the various ways and means devised 





4 


to attract the consumer as anything 
which I have read to date. 

To most of us the World’s Fair is 
simply an exhibition, but after reading 
the article in question, I am inclined to 
believe that back of it all is a certain 
science which is worthy of considerable 
study. 

There probably will not be a Century 
of Progress for many years, but when 
another exhibition of this kind rolls 
around, I cannot help but feel that much 
information of value to the exhibit will 
be found in the pages of your current 
issue. 

Rortanp D. DOANE 
New York City 


To the Editor: 


Allow me to commend you on the most 
interesting and informative article in the 
September issue of the Review: “King 
Customer at A Century of Progress”. The 
authors are to be congratulated, not 
alone on the clear cut manner of pres- 
entation but more especially on the 
practical analysis of public reactions to 
the various exhibits at the Fair. 

The writer, having had a rather inti- 
mate exposure to the activities at the 
Fair last year in participation with a 
number of exhibitors, can well appreci- 
ate the importance of successful planning 
for the show this year. The importance 
of dramatic showmanship is obviously 
paramount in each and every production 
shown. 

As merchandisers and purveyors of 
fresh foods in cans we were very much 
interested in this article, for we confi- 
dently believe we have gained some 
worthwhile slants that will prove practi- 
cal in current application. In our in- 
dustry we have been too prone to go 
on smugly year after year with nary a 
change in label design or product, quite 
content to let the parade go by. 

Your straightforward editorial message 
has been routed to our executives with a 
chorus of “Amens!” 

Ray N. Peterson 

Minnesota Valley Canning Company 

Sueur, Minnesota 


Such interest was expressed in the 
article on the customer’s reaction to the 
exhibits at a “Century of Progress” that 
we are following it up in this issue with 
two more phases of this topic. One deals 
with the interest in modern housing, and 
the other is a detailed story about one 
particular exhibit.—Eb. 


Rich Men Defended 
To the Editor: 


The most of our wealthy people in the 
past have felt their public responsibility, 
and have left their fortunes largely for 
such benefits to the public as could not 
and would not have been accomplished 
in any other way. For instance, the pic- 
ture which Mr. Mellon just bought will 
probably go to the public at his death. 
Notable examples are Carnegie and 
Rockefeller and hundreds more could be 
named. 

There is no objection in my mind to 


-the accumulation of large fortunes. 


Usually jobs are provided for many 
thousands of men in the process, and in 
the last analysis the owners of these 
fortunes are merely managers for the 
public, whether they know it or feel that 
way or not. 

If the large enterprises are to be con- 
ducted without profit and no fortunes 
are accumulated, I wonder what is to be- 
come of the thousands of eleemosynary 
institutions which are already estab- 
lished, and which are necessary for the 
care of widows, orphans and unfortu- 
nates. 

The type of man I am referring to cer- 
tainly feels a public duty that the racke- 
teers who are trying to get possession of 
business do not feel. Mobs have never 
been distinguished for kindness. 

These are just some random thoughts 
that I wanted to pass on to you, as you 
have a public audience and I have not. 

LEaTON IRWIN 
Quincy, Ill. 








Going to the Polls 
To the Editor: 


You will damage the reputation you 
have in this section of the U . by 
carrying in your special features such 
statements, or questions, as found in “A 
Summer Full of Politics” in the July is- 
sue. Let’s quote: “Senator Tom Con- 
nally is stilla Dry. He voted against the 
veteran’s bonus. He is an able Senator, 
but will ability and experience count 
when Texans go to the autumn polls?” 

Now, no voter in Texas has the least 
doubt that Tom Connally will defeat 
any opponent in the autumn elections by 
as proportionally great a majority as did 
one F. D. R. lead H. H. in the Texas polls 
in 1932. It is not as a defense of Mr. 
Connally that this is written; rather it is 
to indicate that when you publish in a 
most prominent position a statement, or 
question, which everyone of a certain 
section knows to be misleading, you 
shake the confidence of the reader in the 
truthfulness of other assertions in the 
magazine. 

DeWitt Meprorp 

Supt. of Schools, Annona, Texas 


Mr. Clapper’s article discussed the 
summer activities of state and national 
political leaders of whom Mr. Connally 
is one. The article in general expressed 
the oft-demonstrated fact that other 
things besides political ability gather 
votes in any election and in any state. 
With this theme we believe that few 
realistic readers can disagree, Texans 
included.—Eb. 


To the Editor: 


In your September issue, under head 
of “Interference with Capital, Labor and 
Farming”, you say: 

“It might be supposed that this year 
the Eastern farmers would be permitted 
to receive fair prices for their cattle and 
other products. But in its eagerness to 
relieve distressed communities in the 
West, the Government undertakes the 
function of buying and selling, paying 
low prices for starved cattle, and dump- 
ing them on the market in.such fashion 
as to depress normal prices. Eastern 
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E WAS GOOD in his job. 
H No one denied that. But 
he felt inferior to his asso- 
ciates. Most of them were col- 
lege men. He envied them the 


mysterious thing called “back- 
ground.” 


Today he happens to be one 
of the principals of the business. 
But more important he has lost 
his inferiority complex. Instead 
of envying his once better in- 
formed associates he is their 
equal. 


His case is by no means un- 
usual. He is one of the many 
who have learned the simple 
secret that good reading opens 
the gateway of the mind and 
offers a broader view of life. It 
is this broader view that in- 
spires self-confidence. In one 
word it’s culture. 


There are thousands of -men 
today who lack a classical knowl- 
edge and who don’t know where 
to turn for it. The cold stone 
front of a public library suggests 
groping among thousands of 
books. “What are the really 
great books?” they ask. 


The question has been won- 
derfully answered by America’s 
greatest educator, Dr. Eliot, forty 
years president of Harvard. He 
made it a vital part of his great 
life work to assemble in one set 
the really worthwhile writings. 
These books place you on an 
equal footing with the best edu- 
cated of your associates. These 
books are what people mean by 
a “literary background.” 


The new edition of the Harvard 
Classics is undoubtedly the great- 
est book value of our times. 
Beautifully bound and printed, 
magnificently illustrated, this set 
matches the finest sets in private 
libraries. Yet the cost is amaz- 
ingly low. In fact, less than you 
pay for popular fiction. 


THIS FREE BOOK. You need 
not decide now. But by all 
means own this famous free book, 
“FIFTEEN MINUTES A 
DAY.” It gives Dr. Eliot’s own 
plan of reading. It may mean 
a new view of life to you, greater 
self-confidence, and, above all, 
keener pleasure. It will be sent 
you FREE. Mail this coupon 
today. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORP. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 

By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the new Home 
Library edition of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics) and contains Dr. Eliot’s own statement of how he came to select 
the greatest library of all time. 








WANTED! 


YOUR OLD 
TYPEWRITER 


Fill out this conpon—Detach—Mail foday ly 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. H 
Department RR-10 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

I own a (Insert Make) .......sesecccceees oe 
Typewriter, Serial Number........... Please 
send me the details of your special allowance 
on home typewriters traded in this month. 


Name. 





Street 
City. 


_ | ees 





State. 














ACT QUICKLY! Have you a standard or 
a portable in your home—one that even 
long ago may have ended its days of use- 
fulness? Or perhaps a newer typewriter 
that hasn’t proved entirely satisfactory? If 
so, mail in the above coupon at once. This 
special offer good for limited time only. 


ROYAL PORTABLE 
Finest of home-sized typewriters 


You don’t have to learn 
to use a Royal. At its 
keys you type easily, 
naturally—faster than 
you write by hand. 
Standard 4-bank key- 4f 
board. Many exclusive (ie 


features. Handsome! 
Sturdy! 3 models... 3 § 50 
Only 33 to $60 
a 


prices. Convenient 
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monthly payments. 
Why do we have them? 
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The answers are all in 


Roger Shaw’s 
HANDBOOK OF REVOLUTIONS 
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crease your 
handle new 

grottoms, new conditions 
with this great 1730-page handbook of 
modern expert practice. Gives in- 
formation you need to handle any 
situation, everyday or emergency, 
from simple bookkeeping to higher 
accounting. Principles, working pro- 
cedure, records, forms, analysis, con- 
trols, reports, audits, etc.—31 big sec- 
tions in one handy volume for desk or 
brief case—the famous Accountants’ 
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ANDBOOK 


Editorial Board of over 70 experts. 
Content would fill 10 books, usual style. 
Write today for 32-page sample 
section, free, with full details and 
low cost of this great Handbook. 
No charge; no salesman will call. 
Oo am ee (Natl This Form) a oe oe 
g THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Dent. M. 803 
— 15 East 26th Street, New York, N.Y. § 
Please send me, without charge, the 32-page sample I 
i section of the Accountants’ Handbook with full 
i information about this book and its low cost. 
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farm budgets are thus upset, and the 
Government seems to be bungling and 
making mischief everywhere, simply be- 
cause it has gone so far out of the 
natural sphere of governmental activity.” 


The writer of that article had better 
get in an airplane and visit the vast 
drouth area and familiarize himself with 
what to do with millions of cattle, with- 
out feed and water and starving, and 
make apologies for the above article. 
If left to private buying, the major part 
of these drouth cattle would not have 
brought anything. They might not have 
been purchased at all, in which case they 
would have had to be shot and de- 
stroyed, and instead of making mischief, 
the government certainly is performing 
a sensible and humane act and deserves 
the praise of the entire country for its 
timely help. Who supposes in an 
emergency of this kind that private buy- 
ers.could handle so many and would pay 
even the prices paid by the Government? 
Instead of destroying prices for Eastern 
farmers it has reduced the shock on 
prices that otherwise would obtain. 

If Eastern farmers were in such a pre- 
dicament, would Western people baw] if 
the government went to the aid of their 
Eastern friends? Selfishness of one sec- 
tion of the country in such disasters is 
entirely un-American. Further, instead 
of “Communities” your article should 
have said “States” covered by this 
drouth. You were wide of the mark. 


W. R. Everett 
Dickinson, North Dakota 


Insurance Rates 
To the Editor: 


I am writing in reference to the recent 
article “How Safe Is My Insurance”. 

Under the subheading “The Cost of 
Insurance” you state: “Thus the net 
amount paid to private companies is $4.13 
as compared with $4 paid to the Associa- 
tion [Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association] which has no agents, pays 
no taxes and meets its managerial ex- 
penses from an endowment. The differ- 
ence is increased by dividends which the 
Association also pays to its policyholders, 
but they are considerably less than those 
paid by the private companies.” 

Unfortunately, in. comparisons of this 
kind, the reader is very apt to think that 
the true comparative net costs are ap- 
proximately $4.13 and $4. The Hartford 
Courant in a review of your article 
states, “The Association pays dividends 
to its policyholders but apparently they 
do not increase the difference materi- 
ally.” As a matter of fact, our present 
dividends per $14 premium paid on an 
Ordinary Life policy at age 21 at issue 
average a little more than $2. Thus, our 
dividend per $4 premium paid on such a 
policy averages about 57 cents, resulting 
in a net figure of $3.43. 

You state in your article “The average 
yearly rate of the five largest companies 
on a $1,000 life policy beginning at the 
age of 21 is $17.45.” On the assumption 
that this is an average of dividends paid 
in 1933 on policies of various kinds and 
for various ages at issue, and that 
roughly the ratio of the average premium 
charged by the five companies is to that 
charged by the Association as 5 is to 4, 
the net amounts would be $4.13 paid to 
the five private companies as compared 
with $3.69 paid to the Association. 

You will agree, I think, that comments 
on our rates—we are the only company 
whose rates you quote by name—in the 
pages of the Review or REvIEws, are a 
matter of no little interest to us. I 
hope that in fairness to the Association 


you will call attention in an early. issue 
to the comparative net amounts shown 
in the preceding paragraph. 
. R. L. Mattocks 
Actuary, Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America 
New York City 


This letter speaks for itself—Eb. 


School Changes 
To the Editor: 

In the recent article, “Ferment in 
Cloistered Halls” you state: “Albion, a 
small college in Michigan, has announced 
that classes will be done away with dur- 
ing the coming year. Personal confer- 
ences, seminars, and occasional lectures 
will replace them and the student will 
be largely on his own responsibility.” 

Is not Olivet College, also in Michigan, 


the one you refer to? 
T. E. SunDERLAND 


New York City 


Olivet College is correct. The changes 
contemplated there are similar to those 
now being made in a number of colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 
Some of these revisions of the traditional 
classroom-and-credit arrangement are 
drastic, while others are attempting 
gradually to eliminate this system. In 
general it may be said that there is a 
wide effort being made to better orient 
the student during his first year or two 
in college, and then put him to work in 
a special field, essentially on his own ini- 
tiative, for the last two years. In some 
instances the student may attend a 
junior college and then attend a “senior” 
college or university. The number and 
attendance of junior colleges is grow- 
ing. In a certain sense the individual 
emphasis has always been present in our 
traditional curricula, in that able teach- 
ers have taken a personal interest in 
students and have attempted to give them 
the guidance now more generally exer- 
cised by “modern” administrative per- 
sonnel.—Eb. 


How It Is Done 


To the Editor: 

Can you show me, by an example, just 
how the three individual indices (see p. 
56, August) are combined into the Re- 
view’s Index of General Business? Ad- 
dition, averaging, or what? 

A. W. BaLpwINn 
Springfield, Mass. 


The three indices on Page 56 of the 
August Review, covering Financial 
Activity, Distribution, and Production, 
are combined in the following fashion: 
the financial index is given a weight of 
17; distribution, a weight of 31; and pro- 
duction, a weight of 52. These weights 
are based upon the relative contributions 
which these three fields made to the na- 
tional income in a normal year. To get 
the final figure of 58.5 for the month of 
June, we take the index of financial 
activity, 29.6 multiplied by 17. To this 
we add the index of production, 61.1 
multiplied by 52; and distribution, 71.2, 
times 31. This aggregate sum is then 
divided by 100, which gives us our index 
of 58.5. In a similar fashion, the compo- 
nent indices within each field are given 
an appropriate weight, and the composite 
index for the. field determined.—Eb. 
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Are YOU still the Man you Used to Be ? 





Do you get up with the same zip in the morning? Do you plough through a 
tough day’s work with all the enthusiasm and energy you once had? And 
then leave your office at night fresh and eager for whatever the evening holds 
in store? Can you carry on exactly as you used to, doing all of the things 
you like, as well as those you have to do, and through them all—work or 
play—never show a sign of tiring or edginess or nerves? 


You probably aren’t dying as I was, twenty-six years ago when I was fifty. 
You may not consider yourself sick, or even below par. But whether you’re 
nineteen or ninety, sick or well, wouldn’t you like to guarantee yourself the 
same measure of health that has given me a thirty-five-year-old body at 76, 
and which, barring accident, I expect to carry me on for at least another 
thirty years without ever growing old? Wouldn’t you like the same state of 
well-being that has kept me literally immune from sickness and even colds 
for the last quarter century after having known nothing but sickness the first 
fifty years of my life? Wouldn’t you like the same vitality which permits 
me at least 85 hours high-tension business activity weekly without even 
beginning to tire—the keen, forward-looking mind I have at an age when 
most people, if they are alive at all, are very, very old? I will give you all 


that—and more! 





Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., at 76 


At 50, fellow physicians gave him less than four 

months to live. Today, at 76, he is rated a man 

of 35 by vital tests used by insurance companies. 

The health knowledge he offers you has brought 
s. 


new life to thousan 


Pll Bring you the Vitality of Youth, and 
: add Many Extra Years to your Life! 


my followers to prove that “How To Be Always 


against disease, fatigue and premature fo r : 
Well” definitely points the way to an abundance of 


How? Simply through my philosophy of 





Over 90,000 Copies 


“natural health through natural living habits 
leading to a natural immunity from disease,”’ 
—the same philosophy that enabled me to 
win my battle with death twenty-six years 
ago, after fellow physicians said I could not 
possibly live four months—the same philos- 
ophy that has kept me vitally alive, men- 
tally alert, physically perfect, and youth- 
fully active ever since—the same philosophy 
which has opened an entirely new vista of life 
for untold thousands who have read my book 
“How To Be Always Well’. Please don’t 
stop here simply because other health 
books have disappointed you. If I can 
believe the hundreds of unsolicited letters 
I receive each week, ‘‘How To Be Always 
Well’ is entirely different from any other 
book ever written. 


A Complete Regime for Zestful 
Living 

It is not simply a book on diet, or exercise 
or any other single thing. It is a complete, 
all-inclusive plan of life that will bring you 
your full share of glorious health, permanent 
youth and zestful vitality. It tells how to 
perfect and coordinate all five chains of 
bodily activity on which health depends, 
how to choose compatible menus or meals, 
how to build an 
alkaline blood 
stream, 
““Nature’s, 
En s.e't 
defense 











Already Soid 





death,”’ how to derive the greatest benefit 
from exercise and bathing, how to relieve 
mental and emotional tension, how to sleep 
refreshingly—in short, how to get well and 
stay well throughout a long, active, pur- 
poseful life stretching years beyond those 
generally considered ‘‘old’’. 

What’s more, it does not call for radical or 
impractical changes in your living habits. 
It is written for TODAY, for today’s life, 
today’s tempo. Neither does it call for the 
use of drugs, medicines or health apparatus. 
The trivial cost of the book is all that you 
pay to learn and apply the knowledge which 
I have gained through a life of study and 
research. 


A Proven Philosophy for Getting 
Well and Staying Well 


My own life offers dramatic proof of the results that 
come from following my philosophy. At 50 I was 
crippled with arthritis, half-blind from Glaucoma, 
and dying from blood pressure and a worn-out heart. 
Fellow physicians gave me less than four months 
to live. It was then that I determined not to die 
and started my new living regime. I not only got 
well, but fifteen years later, at 65, I won ‘‘Physical 
Culture Magazine's” first prize of $1,000 for bodily 
perfection against all comers of all ages. Today, 
at 76, I can do anything the average twenty-two 
year old can do and do it better. I walk ten miles 
a day, can run five miles in forty-seven minutes 
and put in at least 85 hours weekly in business. [ 
have not had a minitte’s sickness in twenty-six 
years. Vital tests of insurance companies actually 
rate me a man of 35. 

Though the full story of my life reads more like 
fiction than fact, I could cite countless cases among 


radiant health and vitality for any man, woman 
or child, regardless cf age, and, almost without 
exception, regardless of their present state cf health. 


Prove Its Value Without Risking 
a Cent 


I don’t ask you to take my word or the word of 
over 90,000 owners of ‘‘How To Be Always Well” 
for its tremendous worth. I don’t ask you to be- 
lieve that my philosophy will help you simply 
because it enabled me to fight my way from death's 
door at fifty and live on as one of the world’s most 
active, vital men for twenty-six years. I simply 
suggest that if you are interested in your own 
physical well-being, in a youthful, perfectly pro- 
portioned, disease-free body, you examine ‘‘How 
To Be Always Well" at my risk. 

Simply use the coupon below requesting your copy 
on approval, either enclosing your $5.00 deposit 
of the purchase price or indicating that you prefer 
to have the postman collect it. Keep the book a 
fuil week. Read all of it or parts of it. Then if it 
doesn’t sell itself to you, if you don't feel it’s 
worth many times the cost, simply return it and 
your $5.00 deposit will be refunded without 
question. 

Remember, there is no obligation on your part. 
Remember, too, that time is a precious factor 
in traveling the road to health. Why not mail the 
coupon now, TODAY, before it slips your mind? 


Department 63, Jackson Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


asec eae ee 
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Send Jackson Publishing Co. (Dept. 63), Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
No Please send me copy of “How To Be ! 
Money Always Well’, 449 page, de luxe grained | 
Fabricoid, illustrated edition. I will de- | 

posit $5.00 plus few cents postage represent- | 


ing payment in full with the postman on 













delivery. WIM soi aiclis t's veka a gual se wawuawaamee | 

It is understood that if I return book | 

within 7 days my $5.00 will be refunded | 

Size 8x5% ins., 449 immediately. MARR Se cc ranade bis cud atten | 

pages, aaa tele ha O We pay postage if you enclose $5.00 | 

edition. De Luxe with this coupon. Same return privileges | 
ained Fabricoid Satisfaction | of course. Co abs acces ee rE 


inding with title 
stamped in gold. 
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“‘He’s the best 
paid man here 
because he is the 
best informed” 


“HE HAS an amazing amount of informa- 
tion at his finger-tips, on all kinds of sub- 
jects. Many of them relate directly to 
this business. Everybody consults him. 
He is indispensable to us. 

“Each day he devotes a fixed amount 
of his time at home studying the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. ‘I wouldn’t trade that 
set of books for all the other business 
books in the world,’ he said.” 

You will say the same thing! You can 
own these books for a small initial pay- 
ment and balance on easy terms. Send 
the coupon today. No obligation. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 

3301 Arthington St., Chicago, IIl., Box61A-10 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please 

furnish me full information on latest edi- 

tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Name. 
Address 
City. 

















State 














BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


earn $3,000 to $15,000 
ww Af peers at 000 Certified Pabile Account: 
Risspande S. Wee en athome in opare P.A. 


fm y. Personal ihe ater Sapeee of urs of rere 5 Ai s. 








for free book, 7] cooun wet mg feoggn 
LaSalle Extension University, ty, Deptt He Chicago 


The School That Has Trained Over 1.200 C. 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common 
Education usually sufficient. Short 
hours. Many Fall examinations ex- 
pected. Write immediately for free 
32-page book, with list of positions 
how to 








and full particulars telling 
get them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3238 Rochester, N. Y. 








—y h ability to wa ar tive 
ugh a y y ective 
h. Write for free booklet, 


publi speec today 
How to Work Wonders With Words. 
North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Av., Dept 1047 Chicago 


- How to Cash-in 
po with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are 
3UYING 134,000 photos every week! Make good 
money—spare time, full time—taking human- 
interest | pictures that sell. Earn while you learn 
» take salable pictures. We teach you how by anal. Fasci- 
easy! Ser unlimited Marketing Service help i 
rites ne +t no obligation, for F Be 
Your Camera." NIVERSAL ‘PHO ‘0G- 

PRERS, Dept. 3410, 10W. Sard Street, New York City. 


learn At eee aapere time=00 minutes a day. 
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“death in 1933. Here are a 











42 Years in the White House 


} Gee meEmorrs of Irwin (Ike) Hoover, for 
many years chief usher in the White 
House, have been published serially in 
the Saturday Evening Post. The ma- 
terial is contained in the book just pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin ($3.50): “42 
Years in the White House.” The volume 
contains an innumerable number of in- 
teresting and illuminating items about 
the Presidents, as seen by 
a shrewd and_ tolerant 
observer. Ike Hoover be- 
gan his career under 
President Harrison and 
served honorably in ex- 
ecutive capacity until his 


few of his personal recol- 
lections: 

“One of the favorite 
stunts of the Theodore 
Roosevelt children was to 
crawl through the space 
between the ceilings and 
floor where no living be- 
ing but rats and ferrets 
had been for years. They 
took delight in roller 
skating and bicycle riding 
all over the White House. 
Giving the pony a ride in 
the elevator was but one 
of many stunts. ... T. R. 
remarked on leaving the 
White House, that ‘per- 
haps others have lived 
longer in the place and 
enjoyed it quite as much 
but none have ever really had more fun 
out of it than we have. .. .’ When Taft 
became President, after a stirring cam- 
paign on the part of himself and T. R., 
he threw himself into a chair and said, 
‘I am President now, and tired of being 
kicked around. .. .’ Taft was the first 
President to play golf . . . Wilson played 
at all hours and at all seasons but never 
became proficient. He played for amuse- 
ment, not sport.” 

“In the old days it was no uncommon 
thing for a rat or mouse to present him- 
self in the dining-room at mealtimes. 
During the Theodore Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, I remember at least two occa- 
sions when the family dinner party was 
broken up to chase a rat around the 
room. It was great sport for the male 
members of the family, the President 
included. . . . When Taft came into the 
White House, a large tub had to be 
placed in his bathroom, since the one 
already there was not big enough. The 
President weuld stick in it when bath- 
ing and had to be helped out each time. 

. When vacationing in South Dakota, 
President Coolidge wore white kid 
gloves, but Mrs. Coolidge made such fun 
of him that he went back to the darker 
shade. In fishing he just held the rod. 
Bait was put on for him and any fish 
he caught were likewise taken off the 
hook for him. The secret service men 
complained bitterly when it fell to their 


Books! Books! Books! 





IRWIN (IKE) HOOVER 


greets Premier Laval at the 
White House in October, 1931. 
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lot to perform this most unusual fishing 
function.” 

“President Hoover always appeared to 
be unhappy at musicales. He remarked 
once to Rosa Ponselle, ‘I didn’t think I 
cared for singing, but you have con- 
verted me.’ Wilson enjoyed the theatre. 
Once during the war secret service men 
convinced him that he should not expose 
himself to an assassin’s bullet by sitting 
in his customary open box. For one per- 
formance he sat in the 
back of the theatre, but 
the next time returned to 
his box, saying, ‘I felt 
guilty hiding behind 
women’s skirts, sitting in 
the back seat.’ . . . Mrs. 
Taft and Mrs. Harding in- 
terested themselves most 
in their husbands’ official 
business. . . . Mrs. Hard- 
ing declared that she 
‘made Warren Harding 
President.’ ” 

Of all the occupants of 
the White House under 
whom Ike Hoover served, 
he considered Woodrow 
Wilson and Theodore 
Roosevelt the most out- 
standing and the ablest, 
the majority of the others 
essentially “average” men. 


The Barter Lady 


Fo MANY years the sub- 
scriber to the REVIEW OF 
Reviews who was best 
known among its office personnel was a 
widowed woman farmer who lived in 
Maryland. Highly educated, especially 
trained in music, the untimely death of 
her husband presented her with two 
legacies: one a family of five young 
children, the other a farm planted with 
30,000 young pear trees. When she could 
not pay cash for her reading matter; and 
offered fresh-killed chickens instead, she 
became a subscriber doubly welcome. 
Later she dropped in on the Editor in 
New York, after she had paid an unex- 
pected before-daylight call on a com- 
mission merchant who had informed her 
that a carload of choice tomatoes had 
spoiled en route and must be sold at a 
sacrifice. She showed the middle-man 
his “mistake”. 

Mrs. Evelyn Harris has now put her 
farming and bartering experiences into 
a book, “The Barter Lady”. She has no 
need for scrip. She bought dresses for 
her daughter with pounds of butter and 
cords of wood. She bought the wood 
cutter’s labor by permitting him to keep 
half the wood that he cut. She paid the 
plumber with a live Christmas tree and 
five pounds of home-made chocolates. 
She found that eggs at 13 cents a dozen 
filled her market basket almost as high as 
eggs at 30 cents a dozen some years 
earlier. But she always had to find 
money to pay the mortgage interest at 
the bank. We recommend Mrs. Harris’ 


















The 


Avenging Crusader 


oe ruined Blanche, you've made an outcast of 
Cyril, and now you're trying to do the same with 
Vivian. You can't!’’ And with the protesting words, a 
shot rang out. 

Thirty generations of Banbrookes had passed away 
since the Crusader had been laid to rest. Yet still the 
legend persisted that in time of dire peril, his ghost 
haunted the castle. And not haunted merely, but acted 
in just such downright fashion as a Crusader would. 

Now the direst sort of peril hung over the Banbrookes, 
and someone—Crusader or another—calmly removed it 
by putting a bullet neatly into the forehead of the cause 
of that peril. 

How that one mystery led to other and still more 
baffling ones, how murder stalked through -the- night 
until none seemed safe, and how the climax came when 
they broke into the Crusader’s tomb, makes one of the 
most thrilling tales of— 


THE TIRED BUSINESS MAN’S LIBRARY 
15 Intriguing Volumes of Mystery, Detective and 


Adventure Stories 


The greatest enemy of health today is strain, worry. 
And there is nothing, as you know, that relieves strain 
so surely as forgetting all your worries in the pages of 
some interesting murder mystery. Theodore Roosevelt 
was an ardent reader of detective stories, and his “‘pep’’ 
and energy after seven years in office astounded the world. 
President Wilson frequently turned to mystery stories 
when the cares of office became too great for him.: Presi= 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, on his trip to Hawaii, took 
with him 75 of the latest mystery and detective stories. 
Change is rest, you know, and physicians everywhere say 


- The sales of ‘his books have reached the millions. 






15 ALL BRAND NEW—JUST PUBLISHED 


15 NEW 
VOLUMES 


that these fascinating tales are the most complete rest 
the mind can get, aside from sleep. 

You can-add years to your life—to say nothing of 
greater enjoyment to all your evenings, by spending an 
hour or so each night with one of these new Sherlock 
Holmes of crime. You can face the world refreshed each 
morning, you can be a giant in mental energy, merely 
by washing your mind clean each evening of all fears 
and worries and thoughts of business, forgetting every- 








thing that troubles iE in the pages of tnese gripping 


tales of crime and adventure. 

Here in 15 volumes is the pick of all the new detective 
stories, murder mysteries and tales of adventure. Here is 
the cream of the new crop of mystery and 
adventure tales. Here is the best our editors 
have been able to find in all the thousands of 
new manuscripts submitted to them this past 
year. Fifteen gripping volumes that hold the 
key to relaxation and rest. Fifteen volumes 
that you can read when you like—but pay for 
at the rate of one a month. 


Oppenheim's Best Books—6 Volumes FREE 


In a:] the world, few writers of mystery and adventure 
and intrigue are so well known as E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Here 
are’six- of his most fascinating mysteries, six on which 
much. of :his. great reputation was. built. Thousands of 
them were sold for $2.00 each. You get all six—with 
our compliments—if you use the attached Coupon at once! 

The Coupon below will bring to you The Tired Business 
Man’s Library without cost 





Review of Reviews Corp., 233 Fourth Avenue, New York 


and -without obligation, FOR 











FREE 6-Volume Set 


OCTOBER, 1934 


Ce ee ce rs es rs es es ee ee es 
v4 
: 





-—-Tear Off This Coupon Here and Mail~~— 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave.; New York, N. Y. 

Yes—I want one of those FREE 6-volume sets of Oppenheim. 
Put me down for one right away,.and.send to me—prepaid— 
FOR A WEEK’S FREE EXAMINATION, a set of The Tired 
Busines# Man’s Library, containing 15 of the newest and best 
detective mystery and adventure novels. 

I am enclosing first payment of $1. 
send you $2 a month for 15 months. 
the books within one week and get my $1. back 


A WEEK’S FREE EXAM- 
INATION—to read, to pore 
over, to enjoy. And with 
it, a complimentary set of 
six of Oppenheim’s best 
stories. 

Will you TRY it? Will 
you mail the coupon NOW 
—while these stories are 
new, while you can still get 
with them one of our last few 
sets of Oppenheim—FREE? 
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A NewWay 


to Increase 















New device (sent FREE 
for the asking) does FOR 
you, automatically,some- 
thing you have always 
wanted to do! 


Add A New Word Every Day 


Are you ever at a loss for words—uncertain 
about pronunciation, spelling, exact meaning ? 
Do you want to use, confidently, words you 
may often skim over? Do you sometimes feel 
that your conversation or correspondence is 
dull, hackneyed? 


To increase your vocabulary, to make your- 
self more interesting or persuasive—“Learn a 
New Word Every Day.” HERE is a novel de- 
vice which makes it easy to do 
that automatically ! 


It’s FREE 


Each day this Winston “WORD- 
A-DAY”’ selects and presents one 
forceful, constantly useful word so 
ingeniously (with definition, pro- 
nunciation, derivation, etc.) that it 
beconies—during that same day—an 
unforgettable part of your vocabulary! 

The coupon will bring The Winston | 
WORD-A-DAY free. Right WITH it 
will be mailed full facts about 


he WINSTON Simplified DICTIONARY 


This new kind of dictionary defines 100,000 refer- 
ence words so clearly that their use and meaning can 
be understood instantly. It is for busy people in home, 
office, school. So up-to-date is it, so easy to use, that 
it is acclaimed by such great popular writers as Booth 
Tarkington, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Zona Gale; yet 
so scholarly that it is used at Princeton, Harvard, 
Stanford, and other seats of learning. Mail coupon 
for full information about it, and the free WORD-A- 
DAY. The John C. Winston Co., 210 Winston Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


§ THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY H 
210 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E o 
8 Please mail to me The Winston WORD-A-DAY— 8 

















g FREE, without cost or obligation. Also include infor- § 
g mation about The Winston Simplified Dictionary. « 
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§ Address ' 
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The Book You Want 


NOT simply a reference book. NOT only enter- 
tainment. NOT just facts. But a book that has 
all those features combined with just the informa- 
tion you need about the World’s present govern- 
ments and entangling ‘‘International Alliances.’’ 


SHAW'S 
OUTLINE OF GOVERNMENTS 
$1.50 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
233 Fourth Ave. 


WHAT IS THIS 
FTRANGE FORCE 


—the thinking mind? 


You begin to t1ve when you learn 
to heed this inner mind, awaken- 
ing your natural thought forces. 
For centuries the Rosicrucians have collected 
and guarded basic facts on successful living; 
truths which guide one’s path through life. For free booklet, 
explaining how to acquire this knowledge, write Scribe L. B. Y. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD, San Jose, Calif. 
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book heartily, but appease the reader’s 
curiosity by whispering that both chil- 
dren and pear trees are full grown and 
that “the barter lady’s” main ambition 
in life—to prove that her husband had 
not made a.colossal mistake—has been 
achieved. (Doubleday, Doran. 338 pp. 
$2.50.) 


Where Speculation Begins 


O DEFINE WHERE investment leaves off 

and speculation begins is a matter 
which has long troubled economists, 
legislators and ordinary citizens. John 
T. Flynn tackles it in “Security Specu- 
lation: Its Economic Effects”. He defines 
investment, essentially, as the purchase 
of stock for profit through dividends 
and the upbuilding of the 
business itself; specula- 
tion is, fundamentally, 
the purchase of stock for 
profit through changes in 
the market price. Such, 
he maintains, is simply 
gambling. 

Mr. Flynn is convinced 
that speculation serves no 
justifiable purpose; that it 
does not maintain a free 
and healthy market. He 
claims that the greater 
part of speculation is car- 
ried on by members of 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change itself, and points 
out that a Senate Com- 
mittee questionnaire 
showed that in 1929 not 
more than a million peo- 
ple out of 123-million 
were speculating in that 
fateful year. He denies 
that speculation has 
played any vital part in 
the building of American business, such 
as in the steel, shipping or automobile 
industries. The present Securities Act 
he considers too liberal; he would abol- 
ish margin trading altogether, along with 
the specialist, the floor trader and the 
inactive stock exchange member. 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that 
Mr. Flynn’s book will jar not a few die- 
hard conservatives; he has the zeal of 
the reformer, and he backs up his sweep- 
ing statements with statistics and docu- 
mentary evidence. One may well ques- 
tion the lengths to which Mr. Flynn 
would go in his reforms but can hardly 
doubt his disinterestedness. His case is 
too strong to be dismissed as “radical”. 
Mr. Flynn is no neophyte in finance, for 
his experiences in Wall Street cover 
many years. (Harcourt Brace, 332 pp. $3.) 


tion: Its 


FEY the most prolific newspaper read- 
érs, who scan the day’s news with a 
keen eye and a quick wit, find it diffi- 
cult to keep tab on who’s who and what’s 
what in the world today. For example, 
one reads in big black headlines that 
Mussolini may support a Hapsburg in 
regaining the Austrian throne. What 
will this mean to the peace of Europe? 
Who will pull the strings? What issues 
and what men are involved? To answer 
such questions Roger Shaw, foreign edi- 
tor of the Review or Reviews, has writ- 
ten an “Outline of Governments”. In 
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the first part of the book he covers the 
various world organizations, religious 
and anti-religious movements, the strug- 
gle of democracy and dictatorship, and 
political issues being fought over on a 
thousand fronts. He then covers in con- 
cise form the historical background, po- 
litical structure, economic situation, and 
the leading men of each nation on the 
globe. He does not omit such far away 
spots as Nepa:, Iraq and Bhutan along 
with his discussions of leading powers. 
Shaw is impartial without being dull; 
he appreciates the aims and ambitions 
of all classes of people. He has put 
together an excellent narrative of history 
in the making, explaining where we are 
and where we are going in government. 
The book is informative without be- 
ing academic and should 
be useful for ready refer- 


ence. (Review of Re- 
views Corporation. 212 
pp. $1.50.) 


AN editor’s desk these 
days come books on 
economics of all varieties; 
paper-bound pamphlets, 
volumes by captains of 
industry, inspirational 
sermons, pep-talks and 
the like, along with the 
products of professors and 
scholars who are formu- 
lating new theories and 
burying old ones. On the 
desk at the moment is 
G. D. H. Cole’s “Studies 
in World Economics”’, 
which does not fall into 
any of these categories. 
Cole’s essays might best 
be described as cautious 
examinations of current 
economic problems; he 
studies them in their historic origins 
and development, and if traditional 
concepts do not square with present day 
considerations, he does not hesitate to 
discard them. While Mr. Cole is ob- 
jective and specific in his thinking, he 
expresses a belief that the ultimate so- 
lution is the socialization of all institu- 
tions and activities. Conditions being 
what they are, he does not see how eco- 
nomic or social freedom for the indi- 
vidual can exist without government 
finally ruling industry. He is -aware, 
however, that socialization would bring 
a host of new problems perhaps as per- 
plexing as the old capitalistic ones. The 
author takes up in his chapters such 
subjects of contemporary interest as the 
economics of advertising, unused wealth, 
consumer’s credit, and the like. It is a 
book which can be readily understood 
and enjoyed by readers unversed in the 
general subject of economics. (Mac- 
millan. 285 pp. $4.75.) 


So Red the Rose 


TARK YOUNG has written of the old 

South in his novel “So Red the Rose” 
with understanding and sympathy; his 
is a poignant picture. The action takes 
place in Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
the time is before, during and after the 
Civil War. Two families, the McGehees 
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and the. Bedfords, are not much affected 
by the war at first, but as it drags on, 
their lives becomes inextricably bound 
up with it. One of the plantations is 
burned to the ground; beloved sons fall 
on the field of battle. After the war the 
families carry on, but it is plain to them 
that their day of splendor has gone for- 
ever. The McGehee and the Bedford 
families are representative of thousands 
of others of the old South; they live, love 
and die on the field of battle as courage- 
ous men and women. Mr. Young is not 
unaware of the flaws in a society which 
was based on slavery. But he gives merit 
its just due. He admires the tradition, 
the attitude toward life and the vitality of 
the old South. “So Red the Rose” is a 
fine novel depicting a splendid era in 
American life. Highly recommended. 
(Scribner’s, 431 pp. $2.50) 


e e Critics differ on the future of 
the NRA. Some refer happily to its im- 
minent demise, while others note with 
pleasure its emergence into a permanent 
governmental institution to regulate 
business. In his book “Government 
Rules Industry”, Michael Gallagher 
seems to think that General Johnson and 
his cohorts are doing a workmanlike job. 
He explains the background of the re- 
covery legislation creating the NRA and 
he takes up some of the constitutional 
questions to be thrashed out in the courts 
this fall. He pictures the administrators 
in action, and explains the NRA and its 
doings for the general reader in a style 
free of technical verbiage. (Oxford 
Press, 240 pp. $2.) 


Veblen's Joke 


@ e¢ Ir 1s oNnE of the prize ironies of 
existence that the ideas of Thorstein 
Veblen, which reaped for him a harvest 
of abuse in his own day, should now 
exercise so much influence upon current 
economic thought. Veblen himself would 
have appreciated the joke; it is unfortu- 
nate that he did not live beyond August, 
1929. “Essays in Our Changing Order” 
is a collection of various papers by 
Veblen written over a period of some 
thirty years. He digs deep, and calls 
upon many other sciences for informa- 
tion and illustrative material. Nothing is 
beyond investigation. For example, ladies 
might well squirm when he notes many 
similarities in the dress of modern 
women and the regalia of tribal wives in 
the Congo. He talks of many subjects 
now prominent in the press, such as 
Japanese expansion, Bolshevism (which 
he sees as no menace), Christian morals 
in the competitive system and the posi- 
tion of the Jews in modern civilization. 
(Viking, 472 pp. $3.) 


HE interesting 1934 “American Civic 

Annual”, edited by Miss Harlean 
James, is in its fifth year. It is a “a 
record of recent civic advance with a list 
of who’s who in civic achievement among 
the members of the American Civic As- 
sociation”. Fully illustrated, it is devoted 
to land planning, national parks, national 
forests, the national capital, housing, 
regional planning, state planning, and 
municipal works. Published by the 
American Civic Association, Inc. (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 278 pp. $3), it is a useful 
compendium. 
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WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second dition 


A New Creation—Greater Than 


Its Famous Predecessors 


The past quarter-century has witnessed an evolution in Man's 
practical and cultural knowledge separa to no other period in 

h Sesien ook of education, 
New International Dictionary, had to be remade to comprehend 
this vast change. No mere revision was adequate. A new creation 
was a mg new book that could serve the present generation 
as Merriam-Websters have served succeeding generations for more 
than a century. The stupendous task of making a NEW Merriam- 
Webster has been completed. A new book has been created that is 


civilization’s history. The foun 


beyond comparison with any other ever published. 


207 of the World’s Greatest Specialists 


The greatest corps of editors ever organized was created to make 
this volume and to maintain the Merriam-Webster reputation for 
““supreme authority,’’ in every department of knowledge. 





William Allan Neilson, President 
of Smith College, Editor in Chief 
600,000 Entries—Greater by 122,000 
than Any Other Dictionary 
12,000 Terms Illustrated 
Magnificent Plates in Color 
Thousands of Encyctopedic Articles 
35,000 Geographical Entries 
13,000 Biographical Entries 
200 Valuable Tables 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Improved Pronunciation Guide 
3,300 Pages 
New Type, New Plates, 
Cost, $1,300,000.00 
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& C. MERRIAM CO. | 


600,000 Entries—The Greatest Amount 1 Springfield. i. 


of Information Ever Put into One Volume 


The scope and completeness of material in this book make it a 
source of information on every subject in the whole range of 
human knowledge. It is the key to every science, every art, eve 

branch of man’s thought and activity. Never before has any boo 


covered as many subjects. 


See the New Merriam-Webster at Your Bookstore or 
Mail Coupon for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Please send me without cost or obli- | 
j gation your illustrated booklet de- | 
] scribing Webster's New Interna- | 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition— 
| The New Merriam-Webster. 
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STAUNTON icaveny 


One of America’s distinguished preparatory schools. Pre- 
pares boys (11-18) for college and trains them to meet 
life. Separate Junior School. Special teachers. Catalog. 
Box W-10, Kable P. 0. Staunton, Va. 


BRAHMS, Bach, Beethoven and all great com- 
posers, the masterful symphonies immortalized 
on 100,000 new, large records (value $2), for 
50c and 75c each. Catalogue. 

THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, INC. 
18 E. 48th St., New York Wickersham 2-1876 











Bucknell 


University 


A Co-educational University with a 
background of ninety years’ service to 
American youth. Offers, under its 
new program, a broad general educa- 
tion in the first two years, freeing the 
last two years for concentration, pre- 
professional and professional speciali- 
zation. 

There are over one thousand students 
enrolled. The faculty is carefully 
selected and there are adequate re- 
ligious opportunities. All athletics 
are organized. 

Full information will be gladly sent 
you on requst. Please address 


The Registrar, Box R 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg -:- Pennsylvania 




























[EARN ACCOUNTING 


—at a fraction of the usual cost 












EW developments in business spell 
attractive and tremendously broad- 
ened opportunities over next few years 
for men who know accounting, Responsi- 
ble work; better than average pay; direct 
road to executive positions or own practice. 


Train yourself now in spare time, with identical 
lecture notes, practice sets, problems and solutions 
developed at Northwestern University and used in 
over a hundred other colleges. Organized, graded 
lessons for systematic home study, from elementary 
to advanced accounting, including costs, audits. 
Thousands have learned this practical, low cost 
way; splendid C.P.A. preparation. — 


Send for this FREE BOOKLET 
















for free booklet, ‘‘How to Train for 
New Opportunities in Accounting,"’ 
with full details of unique advan- 
tages and easy terms of payment. 
No salesmen will call. Write now. 


= ™Mail This Forr = ow a 

THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 

| Dept. M 806, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
Send me free booklet giving full information about 

use for Home Study of the Complete Accounting 

Course material developed at Northwestern University. ] 
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REAKING out of old, well-worn grooves into 
fresh and challenging paths of thought, The 
FORUM is the most exciting magazine published 
today. In terse, vivid style The FORUM presents 
both sides of the most important questions of 
modern life. If you have not seen The FORUM 
recently, send one dollar for a special introduc- 
tory subscription for six months (exactly half 





price!) and enjoy the generally stimulating effect 


of such articles as: 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF STAVISKY 
By James Whittakar 


The inside story of the great French swindler 


‘MORALS AND THE MOVIES, by Edward L. Israel 
Is FASCISM COLLAPSING? by Robert Briffault 
THE WOMAN-ARTIST, by Mary M. Colum 

THE WORLD AS I WANT IT, by Norman Thomas 
THE SEX TRAP, by Albert B. Shield 

YOGA, by Claude Bragdon 


THE SIX MONTHS 
FORUM | «= 
AND: CENTURY ONE DOLLAR 


The FORUM, 441 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Here is my dollar. Please send me your six months trial subscription. 
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March of Events 


Continued from page 65 





In Germany and Austria 


The Reich votes “yes' for its 
Chancellor President. . . . 
Austria uses the gallows. 


A REFERENDUM of the German people 
(August 19), called by Chancellor 
Hitler to approve his occupancy of the 
office of President as well as Chancellor, 
results in 38.4 million “yes” votes and 
43 million “noes”. The percentage of 
opposition is 9.8, compared with 48 in 
November, when approval was sought 
for German withdrawal from the League 
and the Disarmament Conference. 


A court in Vienna, after a five-day 
hearing, convicts the leader of the Anti- 
Dollfus group who seized the broadcast- 
ing station and prematurely announced 
the success of their Nazi putsch. The 
ninth hanging is immediately carried out 
(August 18). 


Between Nations 


Fear and brotherly love con- 
tinue their age-long rivalry. 
 reenrcmy between Japan and Rus- 
sia, over the purchase by Japan and 
Manchukuo of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, end in failure (August 14). Japan- 
ese offers rose from 50 million yen to 
120 million plus a wage payment of 30 
million to Soviet employees. Russian de- 
mands fell from 625 million yen to 160 
million. 


U. S. Marines withdraw from Haiti 
(August 15), where they have assisted 
in maintaining order since 1915, when 
the island’s fourth president in two years 
was removed by assassination. 


Tue UNITED STATES accepts membership 
in the International Labor Organization 
(August 20). Authority had been con- 
ferred upon the President by Congress 
in June, and an invitation had been im- 
mediately extended. 


Russia’s ambassador at Tokyo informs 
Japan (August 23) that Russia considers 
“The Manchurian authority and the Jap- 
anese government” responsible for the 
arrest of eighty-eight Russian employees 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway. They 
are charged with complicity in recent 
wrecks, especially involving Japanese 
military trains. 


Tue Councit of the League of Nations 
meets at Geneva (September 7) with 
the Assembly convening three days later. 
Russia’s entry into the League, with the 
promise of one of five permanent seats 
in the Council, is an expected feature. 


Short Crops 


Drought and acreage reduc- 
tion combine to produce crops 
that break low records. 


N™ before, says the Department of 
Agriculture (August 15), has severe 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Current Affairs, WHO, WHAT and WHERE 





Shaw’s Outline of Government 


Never was there a book on government so brisk and amusing, 
so crammed with pertinent facts of timely interest and 
value. Never was provided an easier, more interesting way 
for you to add to your knowledge of world affairs; to im- 
prove your conversation; to help children with their studies. 
It is a surprising fusion of history, civics, economics and 
personalities, popularly written; a reference book of the 
unusual kind. 


Price $1.50 


HITLER 
Whence and Whither? 


By Wickham Steed 


4TH EDITION 
nearly exhausted in England! 


“The best picture yet available in English of Nazi men- 
tality’”.—New Statesman (London, Eng.) 


Price $1.50 








America’s Capacity to Produce 


By Dr. Edwin G. Nourse and Associates 
609 pages, 5/2 x 8Y2, 36 charts in three colors 


Is American industry overbuilt—are we suffering from an 
excess of productive capacity? 

Were we living beyond our economic means in the late 
1920’s, and was the rate of prosperity then reached beyond 
what could be maintained over any considerable number 
of years? 

This book examines with impartiality the charge that most 
of the nation’s economic woes are due to an excess of plant 
capacity, piled up during the prosperous years of the 
1925-29 period. Using a. simple statistical method of 
measurement, with easy-to-read graphic charts and dia- 
grams, the book presents a complete and realistic picture 
of American industry during the past thirty years, with 
particular reference to the boom period of the late twenties, 
and shows the actual production achieved by the major 
industries of the country. 


Price $3.50 


Handbook of Revolutions 
By Roger Shaw 


Roger Shaw has written what, in good humor, he calls a 
“Handbook of Revolutions”. Marching in a well-ordered 
parade, there they proceed along the highway of history— 
the revolutions—Amazonian, agrarian, racial, colonial, 
economic—that have upset society for 2000 years. Even 
the New Deal is allowed the benefit of the doubt and, 
subject to reservations, is included with the more explicit 
revolutions in France. And Mr. Shaw refuses to be down- 
hearted. ‘“‘Things,”’ he assures us, ‘“‘are on the move, Spenglers 
and Banses and Nickersons notwithstanding, it is safe to 
predict that the year 2000 will be a vast improvement over 
the not-so-bad year 1900’’.—Current History. 


It seems exceedingly timely and I congratulate the author. 
I have read it with interest.—Frank H. Simonds. 


Author and Expert on Foreign Affairs 
Price $1.00 








America’s Capacity to Consume 


By Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moulton 
and Clark Warburton 


264 pages, 52 x 82, 20 charts in one to nine colors 


Is inadequate purchasing power a potent source of our 
economic troubles—has the United States reached a stage of 
economic development in which it is possible for industry to 
produce more than the American people as a whole would 
like to consume? Has the age of scarcity been replaced by 
an era of super-abundance? 

This volume presents the results of a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the nation’s income groups, and the character 
and quantity of the consequent expenditures made by these 
groups. The study also shows what portion of the nation’s 
income goes into consumptive expenditures and what por- 
tion into savings, and just how this division affects the 
national welfare. 


Price $3.00 











Albert Shaw’s 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


His Path to the Presidency and the Year of His Election 


In two large volumes, beautifully printed and bound 


A brilliant story of the whole period from 1809 to 1861, 
masterly in its simplicity, dramatic in its effect, with an 
insight that only a lifetime of Lincoln study could give. 
For forty years Dr. Shaw has been gathering the more than 
500 illustrations appearing in these volumes. The cartoons 
by Lincoln’s contemporaries bring out as nothing else 
could the struggles, the victories, the hates and the fears of 
those strenuous times. They strip great issues and per- 
sonalities of all pretense. They are the one perfect souvenir 
of Lincoln’s time that has been kept intact, untouched 
by prejudice, or hero-worship.. They show you the real 
Lincoln, virile, outstanding, human. 


Price $6.00 
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The problem of crime affects every citizen. The movies, like- 
wise, are very much a public concern. Every organization— 
political, social, civic, fraternal or religious—needs the support 
of members with a sound knowledge of Parliamentary Law. 

The Christian Science Monitor offers a vigorous and enlight- 
ening discussion of all three subjects . . . in three special 
series of articles .. . appearing from October 3 to December 3 
... at the attractive rate of 


2 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


Including All Three Complete Series 

“Preventing the Cause of Crime” probes a new field .. . 
tells what is being done and can be done in research, social 
betterment ... shows the need for preventing the causes rather 
than suppressing crime. 

What constitutes a decent film? Can the films be made 
better, and how? Does Hollywood control or is it controlled? 
These are some of the questions considered in “Who’s to Blame 
for the Movies?” Includes contributions by directors, producers 
and actors. 

“Parliamentary Law Simplified,” in a distinctly new treat- 
ment, presents a novel grouping of principles, makes study and 
application of rules easy and interesting. 

The coupon gives full information regarding dates and 
prices of series separately as well as in combination. Sub- 
scribe now. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


The Christian Science Monitor 
Dept. RR-10 at One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for period indicated 


by check mark. Remittance is enclosed. 


1 Oct. 3 to Dec. 3, two full months including all three special series $1 
C] Oct. 3 to Oct. 23, “Preventing the Cause of Crime,” 18 articles. _50c 
( Oct. 24 to Nov. 10, ““Who’s to Blame for the Movies?” 12 articles .45c 
(Nov. 12 to Dee. 3, “Parliamentary Law Simplified,” 18 articles .50c 


For regular daily Monitor subscription: 1 month, check here (_ ) 75c; 3 months (_ ) 
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area and affected so large a proportion 
of farmers. The main drought damage 
is in the shortage of feed pasture. 


Corre destruction by Brazil passes 30 
million bags, according to announcement 
of the New York Coffee Exchange (Au- 
gust 17). Destruction began in June, 
1931, and now amounts to a million bags 
a month, with only three months more 
necessary to wipe out the excess surplus. 
Normal world consumption is 2 million 
bags per month. 


A Wueat control program for 1935 har- 
vest is announced by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration (August 23). 
Acreage will be increased from 59% mil- 
lion to 62 million; 46 million acres will 
be planted by farmers who codperate 
in the control plan, and 16 million, it is 
expected, by non-codperators. The con- 
trol program is based upon planting 90 
per cent of 1930-32 acreage, instead of 
85 per cent as in 1934. 


THE GOVERNMENT crop report (Septem- 
ber 10) indicates meager harvests. Corn 
acreage will give the smallest yield since 
1881—1,485 million bushels, 59 per cent 
of the 5-year average; wheat 493 mil- 
lion bushels, 56 per cent. Oats, barley, 


- and rye crops will be less than half of 


normal. 


Obituary 


Augustus Thomas, 77. Dean of Amer- 
ican playwrights. August 12.° 

Mary Austin, 65. Novelist of the 
Southwest. August 13. 

Raymond M. Hood, 53. Architect, de- 
signer of skyscrapers in New York and 
Chicago that are famed for their sim- 
plicity. August 14. 

Albert Blake Dick, 78. Founder of the 
A. B. Dick Company and a pioneer in 
the field of labor saving office equipment. 
August 15. 

Henry T. Rainey, 74. Member of Con- 
gress from [Illinois for fourteen terms 
and Speaker of the last House. Au- 
gust 19. 

John A. Topping, 74. Former presi- 
dent of the Republic Iron and Steel Com- 
pany. August 24. 

Marcus M. Marks, 76. Public spirited 
citizen of New York; father of daylight 
saving. August 26. 

Charles B. Dillingham, 66. Maker of 
theatrical history in New York City for 
more than a generation. August 30. 

Arthur Jordan, 79. A leading citizen 
of Indianapolis; president of the Postal 
Life Insurance Company. September 3. 

William C. Posey, M.D., 68. Dis- 
tinguished Philadelphia authority on 
diseases of the eye. September 5. 

Theodore A. Bingham, 76. Brigadier 
General, U.S.A., retired; former police 
commissioner in New York City. Sep- 
tember 6. 

William E. Hutton, 89. Prominent in- 
vestment banker of Cincinnati and New 
York. September 8. 

Catherine Breshkovsky, 90. Famous 
Russian revolutionist, exiled with Ker- 
ensky. September 12. 

William Lorimer, 73. A long career as 
Representative and U. S. Senator from 
Illinois was ended by expulsion, in 1912. 
September 13. . 
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Poverty and Plenty 


Continued from page 46 


Ethical Base of the New Deal 


We have here emphasized the social 
aspects of income distribution far more 
than have the authors of “America’s Ca- 
pacity to Consume”. This is due to the 
current challenge of our social structure 
emanating from the executive and legis- 
lative departments of our government. 
This has in turn been accepted by labor 
as complete justification for its warfare 
upon management and ownership, and 
is responsible not only for the nation- 
wide affliction of strikes but also for the 
revolutionary promises which issue from 
Washington regarding the future. 


Silk Hats, Brain-Trusters, and Hard 
Work 


Before proceeding to some of the other 


more detached contributions of this sec- 
ond volume, to our problem of produc- 
ing and consuming income, we cannot 
resist the temptation to explore further 
its application to current issues. The two 
volumes “America’s Capacity to Pro- 
duce” and the companion “America’s 
Capacity to Consume” bring out the 
fundamental fact that a community must 
produce first what it consumes after- 
wards. There is no New Deal hocus 
pocus with gold and silver, mass largesse 
under the guise of relief, or higher wages 
camouflaged as a disinterested attempt 
to increase consuming power, which can 
alter this basic truth. Consumption must 
be preceded by production. A more 
abundant life in the material sense is 
possible only if labor aided by capital, 
technological skill, and managerial in- 
telligence (economic rather than polit- 
ical) will produce more. The entire em- 
phasis of social control as illustrated by 
Washington is toward restraint of out- 
put. Labor has been quick to make its 
own application of this policy. We see 
it in the objection of the textile workers 
to the “stretch out”. It is a clear symp- 
tom of the age of stagnation. 


The Lure of Leisure 


The cigarette workers have presented 
a claim for a 24-hour week. The textile 
workers want a 30-hour week. Miss Per- 
kins and other influential members of 
the Government concede the desirabil- 
ity of the 30-hour week. If 30 hours a 
week is a strictly. emergency program 
the fact has not been made clear either 
by the workers or the spokesmen of the 
Government. Regarding the New Deal 
trend toward a_ nectar-and-ambrosia 
economy—in which every worker puts 
in a few hours a week while enjoying 
better food, more clothing, finer homes 
and richer recreation—here is the con- 
clusion of a group of professional stu- 
dents who are not running for office and 
have no prepossessions to exalt: 

“We cannot materially shorten the 
working day and still produce the quan- 
tity of goods and services which the 
American people aspire to consume. The 
actual production of 1929 was accom- 
plished on an industrial work week 
which averaged close to 51 hours. .. . 


“PSYCHIANA’ 


(THE NEW PSYCHOLOGICAL RELIGION) 


Destined to Reform Spiritual Thought— 


A new and revolutionary religious teaching based entirely on the misunder- 
stood sayings of the Galilean Carpenter, and designed to show how to find 
and use the identical power that He used. 


“PSYCHIANA” BELIEVES AND TEACHES AS FOLLOWS 


FIRST: That the message of the Christ as given by Him to the world 2000 years ago has 
been MISSED IN ITS ENTIRETY. 


SECOND: That religious tradition and superstition have hidden the message in an 
interpretation of His teachings which is utterly erroneous. 


THIRD: That the very same Power which Jesus used and demonstrated and 
which He said WE should be able to use, IS AT OUR DISPOSAL TODAY. 


FOURTH: That when Jesus said: ‘‘The things that I do shall ye do also,” 

He literally meant what He said. We believe that the New Psychology is 
proving the existence of such a power, but is erroneously calling it 
“subconscious mind.” 


FIFTH: That there is no such thing asa “subconscious mind” and 
what has been alluded to as such is, in reality, nothing more 
nor less than the manifestation of an INVISIBLE, LITTLE 

KNOWN POWER—the very same Power that Jesus used ~ 
and demonstrated. 


SIXTH: That this. power was not exclusive in Jesus, 
but is UNIVERSAL. 


. SEVENTH: When once understood and used, this 
dynamic power is willing and abundantly able to 
give Health, Happiness and Success in whatever 

proper field it may be desired. 





i Underwood & Underwood 


DR. FRANK B. ROBINSON 


Considered by many to be one of the keenest psychological minds this 
country has ever produced, believes after years of intense research, 
that there is in this world today an invisible Power, so dynamic that 
other forces fade into insignificance beside it. He further believes 
that this is the identical Power that Jesus used—the Power of God. 
Dr. Robinson is convinced that the world is on the verge of the most 
STUPENDOUS SPIRITUAL UPHEAVAL it has ever experienced. 
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SHEDDING A NEW LIGHT ON RELIGION 


Peewee sees eee eee eee 


In his free lecture, Dr. Robinson 
will open to you an entirely new 
horizon of thought that will car- 
ry you beyond any teachings 
you have believed, and will tell 
you something of his years of re- 
search for the truth as he knew 
it must exist. Mail- 
ed without obliga- 
tion on receipt of 
coupon, filled out 


Every reader is cordially in- 
vited, with no obligation in- 
curred, to write “Psychiana” for 
details of this remarkable inter- 
pretation of Christ’s teaching, 
which, although in public hands 
less than one year, 
has already elicited 
enquiries from for- 
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We live today in an era of broken precedent. Each day 
tempo changes and measures fall into rhythms of some- 
thing new. 


Things happen, some brought about by necessity, others 
necessitating new regulation. 


In Review oF REvIEWws you read what happened—an 
analysis of results. 


To live intelligently we must be in continuous cognizance 
of news, yet it is impossible to read all the important 
events that appear in a thousand newspapers every day. 
NEWS-WEER’S staff reads and analyzes each week the 
significant news of the world. 3,000 reporters help to 
make its pages accurate, up to the minute—complete. 


NEWS-WEEK answers the problem of being thoroughly 
informed, not for your amusement but for your under- 
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standing, It keeps you abreast of the current scene in a 
world undergoing repairs. In the intelligent home it is an 
indispensable supplement to the daily paper. 


NEWS-WEEK, published on the fastest printing schedule 
of any news-magazine, presents the news of the world in 
all its phases—events—pictures—background facts. It se- 
lects the news-worthy events, organizes them in order of 
importance and illustrates them with an average of 50 
action photographs each week—yet with these features, 
found in no other similar publication, it is less expensive 
than any other truly news magazine. 


As a Special Introductory Offer to new subscribers you 
may have it for nearly a half year at half its already low 
price—20 issues for $1 or 5c a copy. Your signature on 
the coupon is all that is necessary. Mail it today. 


NEWS- WEEK 


Please enter my subscription for the next 20 weeks. 
My dollar is enclosed (J. Bill me on receipt of my 


first issue (J. 


1270 Sixth Avenue : 
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to 30 hours, as has frequently been sug- 
gested, with a view to absorbing all 
complete and partial unemployment, the 
production would be greatly reduced.” 
Even with a 40-hour week there would 
have to be an increase of 25 per cent in 
efficiency to produce the quantity of 
goods and services which the American 
people consumed in 1929. The authors 
do not think that the productive capacity 
of our industrial plants in general has 


“been increased materially, if at all, | 


since 1929.” It is just too bad to disillu- 
sion the little children who vote once a 
year. Silver-tongued magicians seem to 
be pulling pop and peanuts in endless 
profusion out of silk hats. The practical 
scholars of the Brookings Institution 
aver that we must work for these things. 


No Limits in Sight for the Consumer 
Appetites 

At two points “America’s Capacity to 
Consume” reveals a direct commercial 
significance, the first theoretical, the 
second intensely practical and egre- 
giously neglected to date. During the 
boom era, business literature repeatedly 
referred to saturation points in markets. 
A study of consumption among families 
in the higher income groups leads the 
authors to conclude that “The United 
States has not reached a stage of eco- 
nomic development in which it is pos- 
sible to produce more than the American 
people as a whole would like to con- 
sume”. This does not mean that our 
productive energies may not at certain 
points have been applied unwisely, a fact 
brought out in the first volume. Serious 
dislocations have developed during the 
last thirty years, notably in agriculture, 
which must be corrected. Unless the 
labor unions and the will-o’-the-wisp 
theorists in the capital strangle us, the 
field for further productive expansion 
presents an alluring invitation to private 
initiative. 


The Advertiser Dozes on the Job 


The second immediately practical con- 
clusion which flows from this study is 
that advertisers have made wholly in- 
adequate allowance for the qualitative 
factor in the selection of media. The 
emphasis is still quantitative, and the 
value of an advertising medium is reck- 
oned roughly on the number of its sub- 
scribers. Yet here we have evidence 
that 219,000 families comprising alt those 
with incomes in excess of $20,000—ap- 
proximately 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion—consumed as much as 5.8 million 
families in the $1,000 to $1,500 income 
class. One subscriber in the former 
group represents a potential consump- 
tion equal to 28 subscribers in the latter 
group. While advertising men have paid 
increasing attention to the quality factor, 
the field in general is still in a state of 
disappointed verdant virginity. 

We say “there ought to be a law”—a 
law compelling every government official, 
every Congressman and state legislator, 
every business executive and _ labor 
leader, every advertising man and mer- 
chant, to read “America’s Capacity to 


Produce” and this second volume 
“America’s Capacity to Consume”. 
Js: Sy. Tn 
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“Ohe album of the American “People! 


fear the pages of this thrilling book of pictures An 
and watch the 2mazing parade of American life 

go by. It re-creates the foibles and the follies, the 
cruelties and the sentimentalities, the sweeping 





275 


Priceless Pictures 


Do you remember 
when— 

The Florodora Sextet was the 
talk of the town? 


James J. Corbett beat John 
L. Sullivan? 


"T.R." returned from Africa? 


You rode your first bicycle 
with a coaster brake? 


Did you ever see— 
Maude Adams 
John Drew? 
A Vanderbilt Cup Race? 
Sandow carrying a horse? 


A U. S. battleship painted 
white? 


Babe Ruth pitching for the 
Boston Red Sox? 


The Perils of Pauline? 


acting with 


Were you ever in— 


The Hoffman House Bar? 
A hansom cab? 
automobile 


windshield? 
A mohair bathing suit? 
A hobble skirt? 


without a 


changes in our civilization, the whole incredible 


march of events from the Battle of Gettysburg to 


Did you ever know— 


the close of the World War. This history in pic- 


tures—interpreted in 20,000 words of running 
commeat by the brilliant author-historian, Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen (author of Only Yesterday)— 
reveals, as only photographs can,the presidents and 
financiers, the theatrical hits, the popular sports, 
the fads, the fashions, the flavor of day-to-day 
life in the United States for over fifty turbulent 


years. 


How much gold came out of 
the Klondike? 

How many people died in the 
Johnstown flood? 

When there were only 7 wo- 
men stenographers in New 
York City? 

Who Mark Hanna meant by 
“that damned cowboy"? 


40,000 People Have Bought This Fascinating 
Book! You Can Get It Free 


Among the book’s 275 photographs, let your 
eyes discover the plump chorus of The Black 
Crook, the first airplane flights, a faro game in a 
Western saloon, Alfred Vanderbilt driving his 
famous greys, the San Francisco fire, Brady’s 
Civil War pictures, that shocking dance called 
the can-can, those preposterous 1915 bathing 
suits, the esthetic youthful Henry Ford, Babe 
Ruth pitching. . . . Your first reaction will be a 
howl of laughter but a second turning of the 
pages will bring a nostalgia for the days that are 


gone—for the thrill of seeing fire-horses gallop» 
ing down the street, for the charming decorum ot 
the hansom cab... . 


The giant picture book (9” x 12” ) is yours, 
absolutely free, if you subscribe to the Review 
of Reviews for two years at the regular subscrip- 
tion price of $3 a year and if you are not delighted 
with the book after five days’ examination it 
may be returned and the subscription cancelled. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Send me the gift copy of “The American Procession’’ and enter my subscription to the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS for two years. I am enclosing $1. If after 5 days I am not pleased 
with the book I may return it and my order will be cancelled and my money refunded. _ If 
I keep the book beyond that time I will remit $1 per month for five months thereafter. 


SR noha Piha 00 vv cltea ad ane oPeraerduanmeahnrcusee’ 


“(Cash with order only $5—a saving of $1) = 


RR-10-34 


YOU TAKE NO RISK! 


MAIL THE 
COUPON 
TODAY 
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From the Reviews 
of America’s 
Capacity to Produce 


“Promises to supply one of the 
most significant additions to the 
literature on the subject of Amer- 
ica’s national economy.” 


—THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“One of the most important and 
valuable books of the year and 
should be read by everybody ex- 
cept technocrats.” . 

—THE ANNALIST 

“These facts refute the unscien- 
tific mutterings of pessimists, radi- 
cal agitators and purveyors of rad- 
ical doctrines.” 


—THE NEW YORK AMERICAN 


“It would be hard to over- 
emphasize the importance of this 
” 


book. 
—AMERICAN OBSERVER 


“One of the most challenging 
studies that have come to our 
attention.” 

—THE DETROIT NEWS 

“A course for the nation to fol- 
low if it would achieve the great- 
est degree of economic and social 
welfare.” 

—SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 

“The study is entirely in terms 
of practical and not theoretical 
productivity.” 


—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


“The Brookings study may well 
provoke a re-examination of first 
principles of economics.” 

-—ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 


“The series may together form 
an economic testament capable of 
pointing the way to a reorganized 
economy adequate to our needs.” 


—-W ASHINGTON SUNDAY STAR 
“Enough to keep us _ thinking 
and planning for some time.” 
—ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER 
PRESS 
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What’s ahead - 


economic disaster or 
new levels of prosperity? 


HAT is the answer to our current economic troubles? Are we, as some 
assert, on the verge of a new Dark Age, or is the way open for us to 
achieve new peaks of prosperity? 


About two years ago the Brookings Institution of Washington, an inde- 
pendent and privately endowed research organization, set itself the task of 
making a complete survey of our economic affairs, with particular reference 
to the distribution of wealth and income, for the purpose of learning whether 
or not, and by what means, we could attain a more efficient and smoother 
functioning economic system. 


Their findings and conclusions are in the two volumes described on these 
pages. 


The Brookings Institution’s Study of the Distribution 
of Wealth and Income in Relation to 
Economic Progress 


Published June, 1934 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY 
TO PRODUCE 


Published September, 1934 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY 
To CONSUME 


hace of the volumes in this study sets itself a severely limited 
objective. The first volume presents an objective picture of our 
economic society as a producing mechanism. Our entire system of 
production is analyzed with a view to ascertaining the trend of capital 
expansion in the United States, and the capacity of our production plant 
and labor supply to produce the goods and services which society requires 
for the satisfaction of its wants. 

The second volume shows how the ‘national income is distributed 
to various groups of income receivers, the character of the consequent 
expenditures made by families at the various income levels, and the 
bearing of income distribution upon its division by the receiver into 
savings and consumptive expenditures. 

These two volumes comprise one of the most comprehensive and 
enlightening economic studies of the past half century. In the opinion 
of press and public, they promise to mark a milestone in the history of 
economic literature. The study is more than a challenge to our present 
economic set-up—it is a complete and satisfying answer to the gospel 
of economic despair that has held so large a part of the nation in its grip. 

Tue Review oF REvIEwS is happy to announce that it is co-oper- 
ating with the Brookings Institution in the distribution of this important 
economic work. 


(Second printing— 
total issue 7000 copies) 


(Initial printing order— 
7000 copies) 


For a complete and detailed description of 
this work, see the page opposite. —=p> 
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What Will He Do with His Victory? 


By ALBERT SHAW 


‘ As THIS MONTHLY sur- 
Will Government vey makes its appear- 


Regulate Us ance, the political cam- 


Permanently? paign of 1934 is at its 
height. The Republi- 


can party, which had been regarded in many 


ELECTION forecasts herald undiminished pres- 


tige for President Roosevelt. Will he lend his: 
strength to build up a still greater bureaucracy? 
Or has the time come to declare that the em- 
ergency is past, and remove the strait-jacket? 





quarters as moribund, if not virtually extinct, 

has taken the field as a fairly vigorous oppo- 

sition. For more than a year after his 
inauguration President Roosevelt had felt himself 
sustained by public opinion, with partisanship almost 
forgotten. But his political managers behind the scenes 
had been looking forward and laying plans. They had 
not forgotten that elections are won by voters, and 
they had made every possible effort to gain and hold 
the favor of voting bodies in large masses. They were 
interested in majorities, and they were revelling in new- 
found methods for capturing popularity by wholesale. 
Their September victory in Maine proved that for this 
year, at least, they could count upon success all along 
the line, as they applied means to ends. 

The mark of the Roosevelt administration thus far 
has been its direct intervention in the private affairs of 
citizens. In war-time, government has paramount busi- 
ness of its own, and it compels citizens to subordinate 
their own activities. They yield their freedom to the 
compulsions of a public predicament. But in peace- 
time it has been customary to leave the ordering of their 


‘daily lives to the people themselves, with certain limi- 


tations. War is a national adventure, emphasizing 
unity; and the individual states of our federal system 
are not. permitted to use armed force against one an- 
other, nor can they act aggressively against foreign 
countries. In times of peace, the ordinary affairs of 
citizens under our form of government are subject, in 
almost every aspect, to rules and regulations made by 
the states in the exercise of sovereign powers belonging 
exclusively to them. 

When our federal government has chosen to go to 
war, it must needs imitate the centralized governments 
of Europe, especially those of Great Britain and France. 
Jt magnifies its functions, and it drains the resources of 
the states. It creates a monumental public debt, with 
no regard to the burdens it is laying upon the backs 
of generations unborn. It continues the war-created 
scales of expenditure by setting up pension rolls that 
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distribute monthly largesse to hundreds of thousands of - 
individuals, in every nook and corner throughout our 
continental area. With the pretense of an enlightened 
regard for the public welfare, it discriminates against 
minorities in its tax laws, and caters to the demands 
of favor-seeking bodies so organized as to control the 
political action of voters. 

This tendency on the part of the central government 
at Washington to assert in peace-time the over-ruling 
powers that it exercises in war-time is either desirable 
and worthy of encouragement, or else it is unwise and 
is to be treated as exceptional and temporary. 


After Election 
the New Deal 
May Relax 


experience has this use of the 
federal agency been carried so far 
as in the present year. It will be 
sixteen years next month since the 
Armistice was signed and the Great War was ended. 
Yet it might be argued that we are witnessing an asser- 
tion of central authority in a direct way over the 
personal affairs of the American people that goes even 
farther in many respects than that which Congress and 
the President were employing for war purposes at the 
height of the conflict in 1918. 

We have come to a time when it is reasonable to 
ask whether this unprecedented state of things is to be 
permanent, or whether it is to come to an end before 
long, either abruptly or by a rapid process of tapering- 
off. Eventually, the decision will be made by popular 
verdict at the polls. What we call public opinion, when 
properly defined, is an influence that prevails under 
conditions of freedom and fair play. When voters are 
regimented, or bribed by the million, public opinion 
may not control results. 

A year ago the country was finding its way out of a 
crisis, Everybody was willing to go as far as possible 
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NEVER BEFORE in our American . 




















POSTMASTER GENERAL (National Democratic Chairman) Farley 

whispers in the ear of Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City. Mayor 

Hague, New Jersey political boss, bitterly opposed the nomina- 

tion of Mr. Roosevelt in 1932, but now occupies a prominent 
place on the band-wagon. 


in accepting the view that the nation’s recovery from 
the bank panic had been due to the intervention of 
the Executive, acting with authority conferred upon 
the President in the extra session of Congress. Recov- 
ery from the business paralysis caused by the collapse 
of the banks was an affair of weeks rather than one 
of years. Money is a government function, and the sol- 
vency of banks in unusual times is also an affair of 
laws and government. But the processes that lead to a 
return of maximum business activity after a period of 
depression aré slow, and not usually regarded as subject 
to government direction and control. The banks had 
just been saved, and gold reserves made safe, by emer- 
gency steps. Why, therefore, could we not end the de- 
pression itself by presidential ukase ? 

Certainly the country was willing to be helped out 
of the bogs and dismal swamps of depression and set 
upon the high road of prosperity by the waving of a 
magic wand. In former times, when speculation had 
run riot, and when public and private debts based upon 
fictitious price levels had reached unmanageable pro- 
portions, it was not expected that readjustment could 
come by easy methods. Those who escaped bankruptcy 
had to make unusual efforts and sacrif.ces to meet their 
obligations. But in the spring of 1933 the new Demo- 
cratic administration was willing to try its hand at 
restoring prosperous conditions by painless methods. 
Skeptical voices were not heard above the chorus of 
general approval. Everyone was eager to have his diffi- 
culties solved for him by a benevolent government. 
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How WAS THE THING to be accom- 


Considering plished? There were those who 
the Future _ thought it could be brought about 
of NRA by monetary inflation. Others be- 


lieved that a shortening of the 
hours of labor, and a radical increase in wage scales, 
would at once supply jobs to the unemployed and so 
increase purchasing power that industry would be re- 
vived, prices advanced, and debts paid as in normal 
times. President Roosevelt inspired confidence by the 
readiness with which he accepted responsibility. He 
seemed never anxious, never in doubt, smilingly confi- 
dent always that the Government had remedies for all 
social evils. 

Prevailing gloom was dissipated, and the country 
made speedy progress toward recovery during the first 
three or four months of the New Deal policies. But as 
the second year of the Administration advances, the 
skeptics are able to make their voices heard. The 
vaunted remedies have been applied in ever-increasing 
doses, but they show less and less effect upon the situa- 
tions with which they attempt to deal. 

The President’s party has not deserted him, and the 
Democratic steam rollers will probably accomplish in 
the November elections almost or quite as much as Mr. 
Farley claims. But the voting this fall, however large 
may be the Democratic majorities, will not signify the 
same hopeful endorsement of the Administration poli- 
cies that would have been accorded if the election had 
come twelve months, instead of twenty-four months, 
after the presidential contest of 1932. The power 
granted to the President in the sweeping enactment 
under which the NRA has attempted to regulate all 
of the country’s industries expires on June 16 of next 
year. The President will expect a Democratic Congress 
to grant a further extension of this authority, presum- 
ably for a year and a half, sufficient to cover the re- 
mainder of his term. 

The Congress that is to be elected next month will 
be in session early in January. Emergency powers were 
conferred upon the President in the special session of 
1933 without much question, because that seemed the 
best way to deal with critical problems. But the next 
Congress will act with its eyes open, and Democrats 
will not be unanimous. The South is Democratic, but 
its experiences with the lawlessness and terrorism of 
organized labor, brought close to home in the textile 
strike, will be reflected at Washington in the attitude 
of its representatives in the new Congress. 


IN COMMENTING upon President 
Roosevelt’s vacation journey by 
sea, through the Panama Canal 
to the Pacific Coast and thence 
to our island territory of Hawaii, 
we accepted his cheerful and well-satisfied withdrawal 
from the post of official duty at the nation’s capital 
as in effect a notice to the United States and the world 
at large that the period of emergency was at an end. 
This was welcome news, except to the new bureau- 
cracies. The President had always denied that he had 
sought to act as a Dictator. But unquestionably the 
activities of the Executive branch of the Government 
could be justified on constitutional grounds only on the 
doctrine of life-and-death emergency. The business 
depression was to be interpreted by the federal courts, 
as well as by the intelligent public, as equivalent in 


The President 
Will Now 


Face a Test 
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the gravity of its possibilities to 
the traditional hazards of war on the 
large scale. 

When a nation is broken down in 
the devastating and decimating 
chaos of warfare, its former govern- 
ing arrangements do not survive. 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Turkey 
lost all the landmarks of their con- 
stitutional systems with their col- 
lapse as militant powers. The 
founders of our government were 
men of great experience and a high 
order of ability. They knew that the 
war status required a different em- 
phasis, and they made the President 
Commander-in-Chief. He could not 
start a war on his own initiative, but 
his leadership became a more vital 
and essential one in war than in 
peace. 

When action rather than discus- 
sion is indicated, the reins of au- 








thority must be in the hands of one 
man. But even in war-time the: 
main features of our Constitution are 
in operation. Without the constant 
support of Congress in the shaping 
and approval of war policies, in the supply of men and 
of materials, the Commander-in-Chief would be check- 
mated at every turn. 

The singular thing—that which differentiates the 
administration of Franklin Roosevelt from all its prede- 
cessors—lies in the fact that the Seventy-third Con- 
gress, meeting in special session less than a week 
after Inauguration Day, proceeded to confer upon 
the President such a vast range of discretion and 
power as Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson 
had not found needful in prosecuting the nation’s 
two colossal wars. 

We have witnessed the use made of those powers, 
in the hands of so-called “Administrators”, for some- 
what more than a year. They have seemingly forgotten 
that their functions were to be temporary. They were 
tc use the stomach pump on a patient rescued from 
drowning. Or they were to operate the pulmotor under 
some other circumstance of heart failure. But they have 
attached themselves to the patient, whom they find 
capable of paying their emoluments but not capable of 
managing his own affairs if let alone. There is no use, 
however, to search for similes in dealing with the situa- 
tion at Washington. It is President Roosevelt himself, 
and nobody else, who will be under decisive test in the 
coming three months. 


THE NEW Conecress will be the 

Can He Get first in all our history to meet 
Rid of the with as short an interval as two 
Bureaucracies? months between its election and 
its official organization. But for 

the change of dates prescribed in the 20th Amendment, 
the Seventy-fourth Congress would meet in regular 
session thirteen months after its election. The Congress 
that enacted the NIRA, having been elected in 1932, 
would have held its short term in the coming months 
of December, January, and February, ending its career 
on March 4 next. Presumably, it would have extended 
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UPTON SINCLAIR, author and Socialist, now Democratic candidate for Governor 
of California, who promises to “End Poverty in, Galifornia." After a two-hour. visit 
with the President he is reported. to have remarked: "I thought my ideas were 
original until | talked with Mr. Roosevelt." 


the President’s unusual powers to meet the Adminis- 
tration’s views. For the following nine months the 
President would not have had Congress on his 
hands, and it is reasonable enough to surmise that 
the year of 1935 would inevitably have witnessed 
the full flowering of a bureaucratic dictatorship in the 
United States. 

This is not to reproach the President, even mildly. 
Certainly it is not to accuse him of sinister designs. 
It is merely to call attention to the fact that there has 
been created at Washington a wholly new kind of 
officialdom that has undertaken nothing less than the 
job of setting everything right and putting everybody 
in his place. This of course is utterly impossible, short 
of the arrival of that mythical epoch known as the 
millennium. In order to have plenty of play for emer- 
gency operations, it was supposed at first that a two- 
year limit would amply suffice. But this was before 
the New Deal apostolate had been selected, ordained, 
and sent forth. It was supposed that service of a few 
weeks or a few months, to help the country get back 
to its normal conditions of freedom and self-manage- 
ment, was all that would be required. 

But that program has been forgotten—or if remem- 
bered it has been repudiated. The conditions that had 
been previously regarded as normal are exactly those 
that the apostles and their altar boys do not seek to 
restore. On the contrary, they condemn those condi- 
tions, unsparingly. They have in their minds a vision 
of a hundred and thirty million Americans living well 
and serenely, always employed at high wages, with 
short hours and no risks, cared for in sickness, and 
protected without thought on their own part in their 
declining years. All this is to be accomplished by ad- 
justments made through the exercise of stern power for 
everybody’s ultimate good. Up to date, their experi- 
ments have not produced magical results. Far from 
discouraged, they grow more determined in the pursuit 
of their high mission. 
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ELecTIon..Day comes on-Novem- 
ber 6. .The New Deal bureau- 
cracies are not running the Demo- 
cratic electoral campaign. This is 
in the hands of the national, state, 
and local Democratic committees, with Mr. Farley, 
Postmaster-General and chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, as generalissimo. Mr. Farley has 
traveled widely of late, and he has asked Upton Sinclair 
to call him “Jim”. He talks smoothly, and it does not 
hurt his conscience—although by nature he is a realist 
and a practical person—to praise the New Deal. Albeit, 
he would never for himself dream of being carried to 
the skies on flowery beds of ease. His job during the 
year 1931 and the first half of 1932 was to get Franklin 
Roosevelt nominated for President, with nearly every 
well-known party leader in the United States otherwise 
inclined. He succeeded, and he remains the idol of 
the party workers. 

To Mr. Farley’s mind, the President is an amazing 
combination of the political opportunist and the sym- 
pathetic encourager of all those who dream dreams, see 
visions, and utter counsels of perfection. Mr. Farley 
will win the election next month with obliging defer- 


Congress Will 
Not Be So 


Acquiescent 


ence to the Frankfurters, the Richbergs, the Davises, . 
the Hopkinses, and all those who would shut mills to: 


promote “more employment” and curtail food produc- 
tion for the sake of a “more abundant life”. They in 
turn can hardly be expected to turn the cold shoulder. 
In short, they will reciprocate, and find ways to help 
Farley. “Relief” will not be withheld, other things be- 
ing equal, from the places where votes are needed. 
Public works, requiring large federal expenditure on 
favorite local projects, will not have been announced 
at such times and in such ways as to disturb Mr. Far- 
ley’s felicitous climaxes. Statistics will be supplied 
to prove that, although we are indeed expecting to 
feed more people than ever at government expense 
during the coming winter, we would have been far 
worse off but for the NRA and all the other new 
bureaucracies. 

To people familiar with American politics all these 
things are natural at election time. The campaign is 
running even more smoothly than seasoned party work- 
ers could have expected. For our part, we are ready to 
concede that Democratic majorities in both Houses, 
when Congress meets on the 3rd of January, will be not 
far below the calculations made in advance by Mr. 
Farley and his associates. 

But it does not follow that the mood of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress will be like that of the Seventy-third, 
merely because it also will be overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic. Our new Congress will not be acquiescent, like 
Hitler’s Reichstag or Mussolini’s Parliament. We may 
predict with frankness that the New Dealers, whose 
thoughts of social reform would seem ethereal even in 
Moscow, will have some rude shocks in 1935. Let no 
reader misunderstand the trend of this discussion. The 
people of the United States have always been com- 
mitted to doctrinés of economic equality and diffused 
prosperity. But also they have known in the past—as 
the great majority of them still know—that government 
can do no more than keep the path of opportunity free 
and open. Beyond that, assuredly, people must learn 
to help themselves. 

The Republican party is doing its best to analyze 
and to criticize. Also there are new societies, like the 
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American Liberty League, that are warning us of dan- 
ger to the Constitution. Assuredly, the Republican 
party has its place, and should do its best to keep itself 
alive as the other member of our two-party system. 
It should avoid going the way of the Liberal party in 
Great Britain. 

As for the leagues and non-partisan movements, they 
exist for protest. This makes them inherently weak. 
The country does not like to be told that it bet on the 
wrong horse in 1932, or that things are going from bad 
to worse. It praised President Roosevelt to the skies 
a year ago, and it does not wish to find him other- 
wise than deserving of further praise and confidence. 
Almost everybody hates the thought of being dragged 
down by the failures of an over-ambitious adminis- 
tration. We have too much at stake, as a country and 
as private citizens, to let things go too far. 


WuatT, THEN, is the conclusion 
that would seem to us to be sound 
and sensible? We will state it 
without hesitation or apology. We 
elect our Presidents for a term of 


Citizens 


Should Come 


to the Rescue 


~ four years. They hold an office that is more powerful, 


even in its normal functioning, than any other in the 
world. We may greatly dislike some things that they 
do or say. Most of them, as “Ike” Hoover remarked in 
his book, after serving forty-two years as a White 
House usher, are “just about average men; with normal 
conditions, no different from other people”. But, for 
the most part, the office steadies our Presidents, and 
gives them a certain inspiration that relieves their com- 
monplace qualities. 

In any case, the decisions they make are momentous 
because the country itself is so tremendous in its posi- 
tion and its destinies; and the Government, even at a 
minimum of activity, is a vital concern in the lives of 
all the people. We make a good President out of an 
ordinary official, generally speaking, by being good 
citizens ourselves, and keeping the White House man 
up to the mark. It is for us to do our own thinking 
about public affairs, in so far as we are qualified, 
and to do as much as we can to help harmonize 
the social, political, and economic life of which we 
happen to be a part. 

Having chosen Mr. Roosevelt, we installed him in 
office at an extremely difficult moment. Mr. Hoover 
was a President of surpassing ability, known through- 
out the world, and esteemed for unswerving devotion to 
public duty. His administration was hampered, at 
almost every juncture, by the fact of a wretched, ob- 
structive opposition that had full control of the United 
States Senate. In the last half of his term, the Seventy- 
second House was equally divided, and without control 
by the leaders of either party. If the Seventy-first and 
Seventy-second Congresses had bestowed upon Presi- 
dent Hoover a mere fraction of the authority that the 
Seventy-third Congress tossed in the lap of President 
Roosevelt, there would have been no bank panic. 
Budgets would have been closely balanced. States would 
have been helped, through the RFC, to protect their 
own solvency and that of their municipal and local divi- 
sions. Recovery from the collapse of over-speculation 
would by this time have been well advanced. But the 
country was not awake to the facts of the situation, 
and Herbert Hoover, as President, unfortunately lacked 
the necessary support. 
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These remarks are not meant to 
praise Mr. Hoover, much less to dis- 
parage Mr. Roosevelt. They are 
meant, rather, to admonish the 
country. We suffered greatly be- 
cause, having elected Mr. Hoover 
overwhelmingly, we failed to back 
him up. We shall suffer again, hav- 
ing elected Mr. Roosevelt over- 
whelmingly, if we do not continue in 
our endeavors to make his adminis- 
tration a success. 


3 
Get the Country , pty be ea pe 


Out of the _ people—plenty 
Strait-Jacket of them, too— 
during Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s first year, who de- 
clared that his greatness as a Presi- 
dent made Washington himself, and 
all Washington’s successors, look like 
mere pigmies. This was because the 
power of government was applied to 
the relief of a dangerous crisis. Let 
Mr. Roosevelt have the credit; but 
remember that any other public man 
of recognized standing must have 
done the like thing in like circum- 
stances: that is to say, if Congress 
and public opinion had codperated. 
It will be the business of the new Congress to work 
with the President, and to avoid the misfortune and 
disgrace of a deadlock between the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government. But, equally, it 
will be the clear duty of the President to welcome the 
resumption by Congress of its unimpaired constitu- 
tional powers. As we have said in these pages more 
than once, we are in a period of hard times, but no 
longer in a crisis. 

The country has had its test and strain, and has 
borne itself magnificently. It showed that it could 
take orders for its own good. This demonstration of 
self-control quite justifies the assertion that the Ameri- 
can public is now able to resume the conduct of its own 
affairs. The country itself fairly kicked Congress into 
turning everything over to Mr. Roosevelt when—in the 
months of March, April, May, and June, 1933—quick 
decisions and bold action were necessary. Instead of 
exercising emergency powers through regular govern- 
ment departments, Mr. Roosevelt tried the experiment 
of creating several new bureaus. Generally speaking, 
these have not been a success. We make allowance— 
those of us who are familiar with public affairs—for 
the exigencies of party politics; and we must not expect 
any drastic change of Washington methods until after 
election. 

We are allowed to know, however, that important 
changes are under consideration; and we must wait a 
little, and hope for early deliverance. From having felt 
like a convalescent in an officiously managed hospital, 
the country has begun to feel like a sane person out- 
rageously detained in a lunatic asylum. With high 
officials at Washington angrily indignant because the 
Governors of American sovereign states have been pro- 
tecting their own citizens in the right to continue at 
their regular work, topsy-turvydom has drifted from 
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GENERAL HUGH JOHNSON talks with a group of reporters at the White House. 
The General remained very much in the forefront of the news during the President's 
study of plans for NRA reorganization. 


the absurd to the dangerous. The United States is tired 
of the strait-jacket, and will manage to get rid of it. 
But in order to do it properly, public opinion must 
break through the cordon that surrounds the President 
and help him to see the need of prompt, voluntary 
action on his part. 

Either party is capable of carrying on the govern- 
ment of the United States, if it has a chance. In the 
Hoover period, unhappily, neither party was in control, 
and we had a deadlock with bad times resulting. In 
the early part of the present administration, also, neither 
party was in visible control, because we had construc- 
tive codperation, with partisanship laid aside, and this 
was praiseworthy as a matter of weeks or months. But 
the Democratic party cannot abdicate-its responsibility, 
even in favor of a Democratic President, without mak- 
ing a disastrous failure if the Republican party and the 
best non-partisan opinion should cease to codperate. 


BUT THIS COOPERATION is no longer 
Democrats, possible, because the need for it 
Please Come is well behind us. The new Con- 
Forward! gress will be Democratic, and it 
will not be expected to be a mere 
rubber stamp for one bureaucracy after another that is 
now regarded as an excrescence upon the federal sys- 
tem. Democratic leaders in Congress, and experienced 
Democrats in the Cabinet, should make it their princi- 
pal business after the election is over to help Mr. 
Roosevelt disentangle himself from the terrible maze 
of the new bureaucracies. Certainly Mr. Hull, Mr. 
Swanson, Mr. Roper, Mr. Dern, Mr. Cummings, and 
Mr. Farley as well, would prefer to see a normal Demo- 
cratic administration, with all the nondescript over- 
growths swept away. 
The NRA, which seemed at first to have a few 
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useful duties to perform, soon extended its activities 
until it overshadowed all the rest of ‘the government. 
Its raucous tones gave the country no peace by day or 
by night. It is ridiculous to say that a proper national 


policy regarding child labor bears any relation at all to = 


the separate existence of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. As for the regulation of commerce, it is 
simply for Congress to decide whether it will change 
the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust laws, or let them 
alone. If it modifies them somewhat, industries will 
be better able to lessen the evils of competition. As 
regards industries like coal and petroleum, it is pos- 
sible for Congress to codperate with the states in regu- 
lating the use of natural resources. 

Trying to control the relations between employed 
people and their employers is no proper affair of the 
federal government. This is true for. several vital 
reasons, the chief one being the reason that such control 
is impossible unless the government itself becomes the 
sole employer. 

New York City is by far the greatest metropolis ever 
inhabited by the populations of Eastern Europe. These 
people like to stay in the great city, and the federal 
government is now helping to feed a quarter of them in 
idleness. This is accomplished by means of a sympa- 
thetic and energetic Relief Administration, whose per- 
sonally modest and frugal chief has the courage of sin- 
cere convictions that (many people think) would 
speedily bankrupt a country much richer than ours. 
While the Relief bureau makes it easy for the gregarious 
masses to stay in the slums of cities, another bureau is 
trying to revive country life and place the cities’ un- 
employed on subsistence farms. Meanwhile, a third 
bureau offers princely sums to the same cities for re- 
building the slums, and providing model tenements at 
minimum rental charges, to keep the unemployed where 
they can be conveniently “relieved”. 

At the beginning of 1932, “relief” in New York City 
was on the basis of about $50,000,000 per annum. A 
year later (1933) the prospects were for approximately 
$100,000,000 direct relief payments during the next 
twelve months. The present year (1934) has found the 
metropolis distributing “largesse” at the rate of $200,- 
000,000. We are assured that by the first of February, 
four months hence, the rate will be considerably higher 
than it was in 1934. If the city and the state of New 
York could escape, somehow, from the heavy exactions 
of the Washington government, they would gladly re- 
nounce the alleged benefits. 

Dr. Powell, arriving from a studious tour, writes in 
this number of social conditions in Russia. By hard 
work and willing sacrifices, the Russian people are go- 
ing forward. They pay their way, and are consistent 
Socialists. But we are in some danger from a half- 
baked socialism that lives on borrowed money, de- 
nounces hard work, and turns against the old-fashioned 
views of economy, balanced budgets, and self-help. No 
wonder that Mr. Lewis Douglas could not continue as 
Director of the Budget, after last year’s brilliant and 
noteworthy service. 

There would be no use in trying to convert the per- 
sonnel of the NRA and the AAA to the happy view 
that they have already more than fulfilled their duties 
to the country, and would be justified in resigning their 
posts at Washington and going back to professorships 
or other stations in life from which they were called 
tc be “administrators”. It is in the nature of the thing 
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that those who are exercising unaccustomed power 
should think it necessary for them to continue. They 
become ever more obsessed with the view that they are 


‘saving the country from itself. 


THE BEST EVIDENCE, however, 

Medals and that the New Deal—through the 
Papers for the very intensity of its devotion— 
Professors has fully served its end, lies in the 


; fact that a country restored to 
health eagerly desires to free itself from the strangle- 
hold of this new dispensation. It longs to see Franklin 
Roosevelt clothe himself in the garments of a constitu- 
tional President, all in readiness for his message to the 
Seventy-fourth Congress when it assembles on January 
3. He has received much applause already, although 
even he must know that the volume of it grows less, 
and that it is somewhat more restrained and less spon- 
taneous. It is now the opinion of a majority of the 
most capable onlookers that the recovery of employment 
and of prosperity is being retarded rather than acceler- 
ated by the frankensteins of our new bureaucracy. 
They no longer even pretend to work with one another, 
although each of them regards itself as indispensable. 

The suitable and dignified escape from them is by 
way of the White House. They should have their 
medals and their papers of honorable discharge, and the 
country should be assured by Mr. Roosevelt that (so 
far as he is concerned) it may now manage its own af- 
fairs. No applause he has yet received could compare 
with the roar of approval that would greet an announce- 
ment of this kind from a President who keeps in sight 
the essentials of the Constitution. It should be a relief 
to him to get rid of functionaries who have been dodg- 
ing the federal courts, while whispering behind the 
scenes about reconstructing the federal judiciary to 
serve their social theories. 

A Democratic Congress would support the President 
with immense enthusiasm—while suppressing the jibes 
and sneers of a Republican minority—if Mr. Roosevelt 
would declare that times are normal, that the Senate 
and House should resume use of their brain power, and 
that the forty-eight states should pay their own bills 
and take care of their own inhabitants. 

Like most of his predecessors, Mr. Roosevelt naturally 
entertains the idea of being elected for a second term. 
But in order to secure his reélection he must carry the 
Democratic convention in the summer of 1936, and 
have the country with him in the following November. 
Neither of these things would be possible if the present 
miscellany of novel bureaucracies were to continue their 
increasingly unwelcome experiments. 

In extricating the country from this plague of arbi- 
trary and meddlesome attempts at the regulation of 
people’s private affairs, Mr. Roosevelt would also re- 
cover his own freedom. He would find unemployment 
dwindling rapidly, if business were allowed to get on its 
feet and proceed in its own way. It will be fortunate 
for Mr. Roosevelt if he can believe, in spite of contrary 
reports, that the criticisms now so widespread are for 
the most part intended to rescue him and his adminis- 
tration. With Democratic success in the Congressional 
and state elections, Mr. Roosevelt will have no apolo- 
gies to make, and the most perfect opportunity to show 
himself a true statesman. Let him rise on stepping- 
stones of dead bureaucracies and “brain trusts”, and 
give us a responsible Democratic administration. 
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A HOME OF STEEL 
The Stran-Steel house 
at "A Century of Prog- 
ress". The flat roof deck 
was devoted to lounge 
and recreation facilities. 


Courtesy 
Good Housekeeping 








Look HOMEWARD, America! 


By L. ROHE WALTER 


T= SHUFFLE AND TRAMP of myriad feet. Step 
...Stop...step again. An exclamation here, 
awed silence. Dawn... to dusk ...to midnight.... 

Under the battery of thirty-five million pairs of chal- 
lenging eyes “The Homes of Tomorrow” at Chicago’s 
A Century of Progress have stood inspection. This for 
two summers now. And proudly have they met the 
challenge. Each in its own way. For none has any- 
thing in common with its neighbor save the distinction 
of looking like nothing ever seen before. 

Conventional standards have been abandoned. Inno- 
vations in materials, in execution, plainly indicate that 
each house in this astonishing group had its eye on the 
future. 

For example, there was the Crystal House, with its 
circular pyramided glass walls. An exciting dwelling 
of tomorrow. There was, too, the narrow skyscraper 
brick house—one of two daringly conceived structures 
erected by the brick and lumber industries in defiance 
of the newcomers: dwellings of glass, steel, and compo- 
sition materials. 


None of these had cellars; all had built-in garages. 
With the exception of the Southern Cypress and Lumber 
houses, all’ made novel use of flat roof-decks and so- 
lariums. What was once wasted space had been con- 
verted into children’s play-yards, sun-decks, cool 
retreats for summer evenings. 

Downstairs floor plans had been turned around. 
Utility rooms fronted on the streets; living rooms and 
ground-floor porches backed up to charming gardens. 

Interiors, under the direction of distinguished deco- 
rators, became a happy hunting ground for persons 
searching for new ideas. Walls and floors agreed with 
furniture which had been inlaid with dull polished 
metals. Objects of aluminum were acclaimed. Mirror 
glass proved its versatility in chairs, tables, and general 
designing. And of course there was cellophane assert- 


ing its beauty and practicality as a wall covering. 
Many of those who came to see were enthusiastic 
over game-boards inlaid in the linoleum floors of recrea- 
tion rooms, over wooden dishes, fish-net window drap- 
eries, the altogether delightful details of decoration that 



































Courtesy The Architectural Forum 


"AMERICA'S LITTLE HOUSE", a demonstration home for five, now being erected in mid-town New York under the auspices of 
Better Homes in America, showing a type of home costing between $6000 and $8000. 
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A LIVING ROOM CORNER in the all-steel house that was skillfully built by 


General Houses, Inc., at "A Century of Progress" in Chicago. 
windows. The fireplace is stainless metal. 


have grown out of today’s needs and tomorrow’s de- 
mands. 

t is evident that the buying public awaits only the 
proper economic and merchandising cue for its march 
forward into better and more decorative homes. This 
attitude was aptly phrased by the oldish lady from Iowa 
who said: “John, I would like to sell or give away 
everything in the old house and start fresh in one of 
these.” And John, despite his graying temples, replied: 
“That’s just what we will do, my dear, as soon as we 
get a good crop.” 

In short, traditional houses—in these years of grace 
1933-34—-have been put on trial. And the American 
buying public now sits in judgment. An accepted stand- 
ard has been questioned, and a new one has not yet 
quite found its center. The evolution to come is taken 


for granted; also the fact that it is irreversible and 
scarcely yet begun. The Model Houses at the Fair are 
an almost perfect instance of transition. 

The American public, to judge from its reactions at 
the Fair, is willing to break with the old tradition. For 
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Note the corner 


UNCLE SAM is erecting several 
types of homes in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority development. The 
home pictured at the left sells for 
$2000. It was erected at Crossville, 
Tenn., of native “Crab Orchard" 
stone and hand-hewn timbers in 
keeping with its rural location. 


the followers of the new tradition are 
assured comfort, convenience, beauty, 
and economy. Completely furnished 
and equipped, some of the houses of 
tomorrow when produced in quan- 
tity will cost, according to their 
makers, less than $6,000. And cer- 
tainly the ideas gathered from the 
Fair’s display will spread over the 
country like dandelion seed. Any- 
thing less would be a denial of the 
public’s wholehearted interest in 
new and better ways of more lux- 
urious living. 


Prefabricated Houses: 
One Hope of the Future 


While the “Crystal House” and 
the narrow skyscraper brick house 
departed most dramatically from 
accepted standards, there were other 
less spectacular and more moderately 
priced houses that held out bright 
hopes for better living. 

These were the prefabricated 
houses. Typical of these were the 
exhibits of General Houses, Inc., the 
Stran-Steel House, the Masonite 
House, the Rostone House, and the 
Armco-Ferro Enamel House. None 
of these was a “built” house, as we 
accept the term. No cellars were 
dug; the houses stood on concrete 
bases moisture-proofed and insulated 
against dampness and cold. Cellars 
are no longer necessities, for heating 
and air-conditioning plants can be 
installed in built-in garages or other convenient spots 
on the ground floor level. 

No brick masons, plasterers, or lathers—on the build- 
ing site—made their conventional contributions. The 
parts that formed walls and roofs had come ready-made 
from the factory, in large flat sections of steel or compo- 
sition materials. They were assembled and put to- 
gether on the site in much the same manner as the engi- 
neer assembles a bridge from the girders and I-beams 
shipped from the steel mill. 


Opportunity for Distinctive Homes 


Prefabricated houses can be erected and made ready 
for occupancy within a few weeks after the ground is 
cleared. They are not flimsily built summer cottages; 
they are unusually durable, well-insulated homes of 
eight or ten rooms. 

One fundamental question arises immediately. Do 
people want homes of this type? Will not these pre- 
fabricated homes look as drearily much alike as corru- 
gated steel mail-order garages? Is there not an in- 
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BRICK WALLS painted in bands 


shading from yellow gray at top to 
gray black at the base; birch furni- 
ture, and circular gray wombat rugs, 
featured the decoration of this bed- 
room in the all-brick house of the 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Assn., 
at "A Century of Progress.” 


stinctive psychological attitude that 
makes a person want his own home 
to express his individualistic prefer- 
ence, to give him a creative outlet? 

So far most of the makers of pre- 
fabricated homes have fumbled in 
telling their story to the public. 
People want homes that differ from 
those of their neighbors. Certainly 
they are justified in shuddering at 
the thought of a house just like the 
Jones’. But—and this is the 
vitally important point that must be 
made clear to the American public— 
in the better designed prefabricated 
houses only the parts are standard- 
ized, not the houses themselves. 
Mass production merely leads up to 
more efficient production and lower 
final costs. The individual home- 
owner can have as much leeway for 
self-expression as the average person 
desires. 

The owner can decide for himself, 
with the advice of his architect, 
whether he prefers to spread out on 
more land or climb stairs; whether 
he will eat his meals in an ell off the 
living room or use that space for a 
library. The only limitations to his 
planning are the boundaries of the 
rooms. These must conform to the 
size of the panels out of which ceil- 
ings, walls, and floors are made. 
Where one man wants a door another 
can have a window; where one pre- 
fers a sleeping porch the other may 
have a sun-parlor. The law of interchangeability is 
almost infinite, and its adaptations should satisfy the 
most individualistic. 


Better Housing: With Stone, Lumber, Concrete 


With all the talk of prefabrication it should still be 
remembered that a house has features inherent to the 
locality: in which it is built. Where wood remains in 
abundance, wood is an essential material of building. 
The same applies to brick, and to stone. As a typical 
example, one of the Tennessee Valley housing projects 
uses orchard stone not only effectively but soundly from 
an artistic and economic standpoint. The houses are 
built to sell for $2,000. With every phase of minimum 
price given consideration, the old and locally available 
materials were best. Housing is a matter of Where, as 
well as When, and What. 

True, too, that not all interest in better homes has 
been centered these past two years at A Century of 
Progress in Chicago. Elsewhere throughout the country 
are widespread evidences of America’s interest in new 
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inside and outside walls of concrete masonry. 











Courtesy Portland Cement Association 


A FIRE-PROOF HOME (at Des Moines, Ia.) in the $5000 to $7000 class with 


Cinder concrete blocks have high 
insulation properties to recommend their use. 


homes by the millions and for the millions. The Frank- 
lin Brill House in Buffalo, built at a cost of $1,300, 
actually achieves the low-cost goal which so many 
others have failed to reach. Model concrete homes re- 
cently built at Omaha and Des Moines were widely 
acclaimed. The “Forward House” exhibit last year in 
New York, arranged jointly by the Architectural Forum 
and Macy’s department store, attracted great crowds. So 
did modern housing projects in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
and other cities too numerous to mention. At present 
the activities of the Rehabilitation and Modernization 
Group in New York, the Metropolitan Housing Bureau 
in Chicago, and the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
‘America’s Little House” are but a few of the straws 
and chips tossing about on the surface, showing the 
underlying agitation of America’s search for better 
homes. 

Perhaps the most novel of all modern homes is the 
Westinghouse “Home of Tomorrow” at Mansfield, Ohio. 
It stands as the engineer’s conception of what may be 
expected in household equipment five or ten years hence, 
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when the convenience, health, and high standard of 
living represented by its electrical and mechanical 
equipment are known to the general public. It pays 
glowing tribute to the frequently overlooked fact that 
the interior of a home is far more important than the 
exterior; that service features deserve at least as much 
attention as furnishings. 


The Electrical Bee-Hive That Is to Be 


This New Leisure home, of standard wood and brick 
construction, contains eight rooms. In it the twenty 
engineering divisions of the Westinghouse Company 
have installed a laboratory of household research that 
is part and parcel of New America’s search for the 
Promised Land. It is an electric-driven home—rather 
than a human-driven one. In it are electrical gadgets 
of infinite variety with a work capacity equal to the 
efforts of 864 servants. This house will consume an- 
nually about thirty times the amount of electricity used 
in the average electrically equipped home of today. It 
has nearly a score of built-in motors to perform services 
that are now the bane of every housewife’s life. 

At present, unless one spends unlimited sums, one 
cannot duplicate this “House That Science Built”, for 
in many instances it is made of the only units of its 
kind. But the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company predicts that within five years mass pro- 
duction can duplicate it, fully electrically equipped, for 
about $12,000. Also, its high consumption of electricity 
will not necessarily mean greater up-keep costs than 
today’s since there is every indication that kilowatt- 
hour rates will be steadily reduced as consumption in- 
creases. Surely the America of the future will be 


better homed! 


Eliminating Worry from House Buying 


Buying a home in a not-far-distant tomorrow will be 
a much simpler. business transaction than today. All 
the home-owner need do is to visit the “Home Head- 
quarters and Architects’ Clinic” in his own town or in 
a nearby city. There, houses that are within his price 
range will be presented for his inspection. He will con- 
centrate on the planning and will consummate the pur- 
chase by signing documents. But these documents need 
be no more complicated than those signed by today’s 
purchaser of a car on the installment payment plan. 

The owners of these “Homes of Tomorrow” will not 
be confronted by the complex absurdities which now 
face the prospective home-owner. Most of the worry of 
building a home will be eliminated. Mr. Average Citi- 
zen need have no fear of getting into involved negotia- 
tions with architects, builders, bankers, plumbers, 
municipal building inspectors, and countless salesmen 
of building materials. Neither need he gamble that the 
final cost will be several thousand dollars in excess of 
his budget maximum. Even weather cannot seriously 
interfere with his building operations, for there will be 
no plaster walls or other materials that require sun- 
shine for prompt drying and seasoning. 

When a housing organization coordinates all the 
technical and business details of today’s unrelated op- 
erations, one of the greatest deterrents to home-building 
activity will have been eliminated. The book “Middle- 


town” pointed the moral by reporting: “It seems to be 
not so much a lack of raw materials or skill that creates 
the social problem of a housing shortage as the intricate 
network of institutional devices through which a citizen 
of Middletown must pick his way”. 


Holding Upkeep Down 


The high cost of upkeep, an all too prevalent home- 
owner’s headache, will also be shoved into well-deserved 
oblivion by the advent of these modern houses of steel, 
concrete, brick, and lumber. The manufacturers have 
already produced materials and equipment of greatly 
improved efficiency for insulation, sound-proofing, bet- 
ter heating. In the average house of today the heat 
during the first six hours disappears into the cold ma- 
sonry of the walls. Some of these modern houses have 
walls half as thick as the average brick wall, yet their 
insulation properties are four times as great. A new 
material called Haydite and cinder concrete blocks have 
excellent insulation properties. In a recent investiga- 
tion made by a public utility in St. Louis, it was found 
that a house constructed of cinder block required less 
fuel than any of ten other types investigated. Trans- 
lated into cooler houses in summer and easier-to-heat 
houses in winter, these developments represent both a 
comfort factor and a dollar-and-cents upkeep saving of 
first importance. 


Cutting Air-Conditioning Costs 

Most of the Fair’s model homes were air-conditioned 
—the ultimate concept of a shelter that in reality con- 
trols the weather. Here again a modern convenience 
makes for more comfortable, healthful living at a cost 
that will soon be within the reach of most home-owner’s 
purses. True, right now, that prices of air-conditioning 
equipment are the greatest deterrent to widespread 
sales. But remember, please, that today’s $600 automo- 
bile is a better performer and all-around value than its 
bulky $7,000 predecessor of 1926. The moral seems to 
fit this new industry which provides inside atmospheric 
conditions that are restful yet invigorating. 

The recent formation of Temperature Corporation 
headed by Walter Chrysler, Jr., is of special sig- 
nificance. It is evident that the Chrysler Corporation 
is.making no small plans for its “Airtemp” air condi- 
tioner with a minimum priced unit at $175. The 
breadth of the market sought for “Airtemp” is empha- 
sized by the following comment by Mr. Chrysler: 

“It was not until the automobile industry developed 
standardized, mass production methods, offering good 
products at prices that the great majority of Americans 
could afford, that the business progressed to where today 
two out of every three families own a motor car—many 
of them two cars. Most of these cars—in fact, 62 per 
cent of them—are bought by persons who earn $3000 or 
less per year. The time is at hand when it will be as 
common for these people to have air-conditioning units 
in their homes, apartments and offices as it is for them 
to own a motor car—or a good radio.” 

This irresistible trend toward model homes, inspired 
by “A Century of Progress” at Chicago, thus utilizes 
old materials as well as new, and engages the effort 
of individuals and of vast industrial enterprise. 


Next month Mr. Walter carries on this discussion of better homes, dealing with the question 
of finance and especially the ways in which Uncle Sam stands ready to aid the home-owner. 
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PAYING 
the 
New Deal Bill 


By 
RAYMOND CLAPPER 


D = 10,000 miles of traveling 
about the country in the last 
three months, I found that the question 
most often asked concerning the Re- 
covery program was: “How is the bill 
going to be paid?” 

It is a question easier asked than 
answered. The fact is that nobody knows 
the answer, though any number of per- 
sons at Washington will glibly offer what 
they think is an answer. 

But when you analyze the explana- 
tions you find nestled somewhere in 
every one of them a very large “if”. 
Paying the bill will be easy if there is 
prompt and full recovery, say some of 
the New Dealers. Print up paper money and pay it 
off that way, say the extreme inflationists—and they 
actually induced Congress to vote President Roosevelt 
power to print $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks to be used 
to pay government debts. That might be a great scheme 
if it could be controlled and people could be kept from 
going into a panic over depreciated dollars. Cut down 
expenses regardless, say the Right Wingers like Lewis 
Douglas, who quit as Budget Director because Mr. 
Roosevelt could not see it his way. But there again is 
a large question mark; it would be a good sound plan 
if it were possible to stop feeding 5,000,000 families who 
are on relief. 

Last January, President Roosevelt expressed the hope 
that recovery would advance sufficiently so that in- 
creased revenues and curtailed emergency expenses 
would, during the 1935-36 fiscal year, permit the Gov- 
ernment to return once more to the good old-fashioned 
rule of living within its income. That is, balance the 
budget. 

This hope is fading, although it has not been aban- 
doned entirely. Recovery has not been as rapid as had 
been hoped for. Relief burdens in the coming winter 
will break all records. Federal officials are making 
their plans on that basis. The drought calamity al- 
ready has forced Mr. Roosevelt to go $525,000,000 
above his original budget of expenses for the current 
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year. Unquestionably he will ask Congress for more 
emergency appropriations in January. 

So the prospect is not bright that the Government 
will be able to live much closer to its income next year 
than it is doing now. 

And how is it doing now? Let us first look at the 
figures for the year ended June 30, the first full fiscal 
year of the Roosevelt Recovery effort. Receipts were 
$3,116,000,000. Expenditures were $7,105,000,000. In 
other words, for every three dollars which Secretary of 
Treasury Morgenthau wrung from the struggling tax- 
payers, the Government spent seven dollars. During 
July and August of the present year, the Government 
took in $496,000,000 and spent $930,223,000. The re- 
ceipts include $42,934,000 in “seigniorage”, or paper 
profit .in the issuanee of silver certificates under the 
recent silver nationalization legislation. 


High, Wide and Handsome Spending 


That gives in a high spot the day-to-day picture. 
What is it in terms of the public debt? On September 
1, 1934, the public debt was $27,080,020,074. A year 
ago it was $23,098,703,273. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30 last, the public debt increased by $4,514,- 
000,000. You can gauge it better by comparing it with 
the total revenue of the year, $3,116,000,000. That is 
running into debt pretty fast. It is like a man earning 
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$3,116 a year living on a scale that costs him $7,630 a 
year. President-Roosevelt predicted last winter that 
on June 30 of next year the public debt would reach 
$31,834,000,000. The debt already has reached a new 
all-time high, passing far beyond the war-time peak of 
$25,482,000,000 in 1919. 

But, looked at in another light, the burden does not 
seem so crushing as to cause despair. If the debt be- 
comes $31,000,000,000 next year, as it probably will, 
that would be equal to a per capita obligation of $254 
against every man, woman, and child in the country. 
In 1919 the per capita debt was $240. In Great Britain 
it is $858 per capita, according to Department of Com- 
merce calculations. 

Government officials from President Roosevelt down 
have no fears about the difficulty of carrying this bur- 
den and of ultimately cutting it down provided there 
is real business recovery. National income—the in- 
come of all private citizens—last year was probably 
about $40,000,000,000. In 1929 it was more than double 
that figure. In the ideal year of 1926, which is used by 
President Roosevelt as the goal of his price raising ef- 
forts, the public debt was $19,643,000,000 and it was 
regarded as no burden at all. 

So that it is understandable when Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Rex Tugwell says, as he did recently, that 
paying off the heavy expenditures now being made for 
recovery will present no problem at all once profits be- 
gin to show up in good, hardy, black ink. 


Recovery Must Fit Specifications 

There we bump into one of the paradoxical strains 
in New Deal thinking. Those who vision the easy 
paying-off of the debt when business is in full bloom 
again are at the same time well into a program which 
is frankly designed to curb profits and to prevent them 
from assuming the oversized proportions of the Cool- 
idge-Mellon era. The answer of the New Dealers is 
that the object is to spread the gains more evenly over 
the population; and that when the more abundant life 
is generally shared the country will be just as prosper- 
ous as before, but throughout all groups and not in 
spots as in 1929. If this is more desirable socially, the 
achieving of the end involves radical readjustments 
which temporarily at least delay the growth of national 
income and make it less likely that there will be an 
early crop of liberal profits from which to pay the bills 
of Uncle Sam. 

In other words, this increases the difficulty of ex- 
panding revenues. It means that if government reve- 
nues are to be increased, more ingenuity must be 
exercised. Secretary Morgenthau has a squad of experts 
studying possible tax revisions. Joseph H. Choate, Jr., 
Federal Alcohol Administrator, is urging a reduction in 
liquor taxes as a means of increasing revenues on the 


theory that it will increase sales and reduce bootleg- 


ging—which has the double disadvantage of cutting 
down revenue and adding to enforcement expense. 
Congress has to face the tax problem next winter 
because the so-called nuisance taxes—the taxes on gaso- 
line, checks, telephone calls, movies and such—expire 
July 1 of next year. These taxes yielded about $470,- 
000,000 in the year ended June 30. It is probable that 
in the revision of this portion of the tax structure the 
net revenue from such taxes will be pushed up, no 
matter how the individual items may be shifted around. 
More detailed discussion of this problem will begin in 
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Administration quarters after the November elections. 








Just a hint of what is in the offing may be gleaned 
from the hard-boiled comment of Harry Hopkins, Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator. He was asked 
whether he thought it would be possible to raise enough 
money from taxes to pay off the cost of his relief ex- 
penditures before the next depression arrived. 

“Certainly, and a whole lot more will be taken care 
of,” he replied. “I don’t think taxes are stiff in this 
country. The taxes on real estate are stiff but income 
taxes are light comparatively. We do not know what 
real heavy taxation is.” 

In other quarters there is a feeling that heavier taxes 
at this time would retard business recovery. But the’ 
problem has to be faced some time. Loss of confidence 
that would result from an indefinite delay in postponing 
the evil day might easily be more damaging than to 
buckle down and begin the painful business now. 

However, it must be remembered that regardless of 
what the Administration may propose, Congress regards 
taxation as peculiarly its prerogative. The last Con- 
gress having turned over so many of its powers to the 
Executive, the newly elected Congress which moves in 
next January may have some ideas of its own. There 
is nothing to do but wait and see. 

It hardly needs to.be said that the bill must eventu- 
ally be paid out of the average American pocketbook, 
one way or another. Tons of concrete are to be poured 
into the Columbia River to build two great dams. Some 
$140,000,000 is being spent dredging out the Mississippi 
River and constructing dams to facilitate river traffic. 
Army engineers are spending $84,155,000 constructing a 
vast dam across the Missouri River in Montana, to 
hold back flood waters. Materials are being bought. 
Workmen are being paid. The Government is borrow- 
ing money to do it. Some day, somehow, those who 
have bought government bonds must be paid back. 
The Government will do it either through taxation or in- 
directly or by both means. For instance, Secretary 
Morgenthau announced recently that ultimately the 
$2,800,000,000 “profit” obtained by the Government by 
devaluing the gold dollar down to 59.06 cents will be 
applied to the public debt. That is, paper money will 
be printed up to that amount and used to redeem gov- 
ernment bonds which may be held by a bank in Wall 
Street, a retired doctor in Rochester, Minn., or a widow 


somewhere else. 


The Printing Press in the Background 

Another thing could happen—but President Roose- 
velt is firmly set against it, and it will happen only if 
his hand is forced by Congress or by events. In the 
spring of 1933 Congress voted the so-called Thomas in- 
flation amendment. It was added to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. Inflationists in Congress had been de- 
manding action. President Roosevelt was flatly op- 
posed to outright inflation. Fearing that Congress 
would get out of hand, he persuaded Senator Thomas 
of Oklahoma to rephrase his amendment into optional 
form and it was passed. It authorized—but did not 
direct—the President to issue up to $3,000,000,000 in 
U. S. notes which may be used for redeeming govern- 
nent bonds and other evidences of federal debt. The 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving would print up these 
notes. They would look like any other kind of paper 
money, and when you took your bond to the Treasury 
to be redeemed you would be paid with those notes. 
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Do New Dealers Know How the 


Fiddler Will Be Paid? 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: “We should plan to have 


a definitely balanced budget for the third year of re- 
covery, and from that time on seek a continuing reduction 
of the national debt. The excess of expenditures over 
revenues, amounting to over 9 billion dollars during two 
fiscal years, has been rendered necessary to bring the 
country to a sound condition after the unexampled crisis 
which we encountered last spring. It is a large amount, 
but the unmeasurable benefits justify the cost.'—From 
Annual Budget Message, January 4, 1934. 


SECRETARY MORGENTHAU: “The gross increase 
in the national debt between March 4, 1933, and June 30, 
1934, amounted in round numbers to $6,000,000. Against 
this gross increase we can offset, either now er ultimately 
the following assets: 
(1) An increase in the Treasury's cash balance of 
$1,600,000,000; (2) the ‘profit’ of $2,800,000,000 resulting 
from the reduction in the gold content of the dollar; (3) the 
increase in the net assets of the agencies wholly owned 
and financed by the Government, amounting on June 30, 
1934, to $1,095,000,000. This is wholly aside from an increase 
in the capital investment of the Government in agencies 
which are partially financed by funds raised outside of the 
Treasury.""—Radio Address, August 28, 1934, 


REPRESENTATIVE JAMES P. BUCHANAN, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appropriations: "The 
cost of the participation of the United States in the World 
War, exclusive of the loans to the allied governments and 
the expenses of our Government on a peace basis, was 
$23,400,000,000. We are engaged in a different kind of 
war at this time, but one just as important to the people 
of this nation. If the cost of defeating this depression 
should approximate one-fourth our cost of the World War, 
it would be money well expended. A new United States 
will emerge from this era, one with greater hope, greater 
opportunity, greater vision, and a greater soul." 


HARRY HOPKINS, Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trator (in answer to an inquiry as to whether the emergency 
relief expenditures could be paid off in taxes before another 
- depression): "Certainly, and a whole lot more will be taken 
care of. | don't think taxes are stiff in this country. The 
taxes on real estate are stiff, but income taxes are light 
comparatively. We do not. know. what real heavy taxation 
is." 


REXFORD G. TUGWELL, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture: "The country as a whole will pay its debt out of 
the profits it will make by spending now the money it is 
borrowing. . . . If we can spend five billions of dollars and 
make our economic machine operate so that we can turn 
our national income back toward the goal of eighty billions 
of dollars a year, instead of allowing it to produce forty 
billions and depression, the costs will be more than offset; 
our nation will profit to the extent of forty billions a year. 
...A manufacturer with a product for which he wishes a 
bigger market, deliberately borrows, we can say, from a 
bank to begin a great campaign for development. He will 
owe that money when he gets through, but if his scheme is 
a success he can set aside certain of his gains to amortize 
the costs and feel himself better off for the operation.” 


DONALD R. RICHBERG, Executive secretary of the 
Executive Council: "The money expended in these great 
constructive efforts is, of course, far less than the cost of 
one year of participation in the World War with its vast 
destruction of life and property. It has been a small price 
to pay for a great gain.” 











The amendment provides that these notes would be re- 
tired over.a period of twenty-five years. 

That possibility at the moment rests entirely in the 
hands of Mr. Roosevelt, who shows no disposition to 
resort to it. But Congress might conceivably force him. 
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That would permit the writing-off of $3,000,000,000 of 
the recovery debt. 

But it must not be thought that this method or any 
other such round-about process would not come out of 
the pocket of the average citizen in the end. He would 
pay for it through rising prices forced by inflation. 

Here again the question comes down to the matter 
of the incidence of the burden; and that, when it is all 
boiled down, is the heart of the whole fight over infla- 
tion. When an income tax is levied, there is no way of 
passing it on. You know when you write the law just 
who is going to pay and how much. When the AAA 
processing tax is levied, theoretically the city consumer 
pays it. The miller, for instance, who pays the money 
to the Government, passes the charge along and it comes 
out of the hand of the housewife when she goes to the 
grocery store to buy her bread. Actually the Govern- 
ment doesn’t know just who pays the processing tax. 
Farmers say that the packers have forced the hog pro- 
cessing tax back on them, rather than on to the city 
consumer. AAA officials are investigating to find out 
just where the tax ultimately lands. 

Inflation is a form of indirect. tax—or, perhaps more 
accurately, a kind of capital levy. It runs up prices. 
In other words, it lowers the value of the currency. 
The man who owns bonds or a mortgage on a farm 
finds that his principal has shrunk right in his hands. 
His interest may have been sufficient to clothe his 
family, but clothing prices go up and his interest will 
pay only half the clothing bill. He is helping to pay 
off the Government debt. But the farmer who owes him 
the money is not. His share of the burden has been 
shifted to the investor. Formerly his whole wheat crop 
would not quite pay the interest on the mortgage. With 
inflation wheat brings such high prices that he not only 
can pay his mortgage interest but can reduce the 
principal. 

From these crude illustrations it is easy to see that 
inflation results in so many dislocations that any re- 
sponsible executive approaches it with the greatest 
caution and hesitation. 


The Trial and Error Method 


The Administration is attempting by various methods 
to increase the price level, and thereby obtain, with less 
jarring dislocations, the same result as the inflationists 
seek. President Roosevelt tried first to do it by ma- 
nipulating the price of gold under the theory, now 
largely exploded, held by Prof. George Warren of Cor- 
nell. The Recovery Administration was, as one of its 
results, expected to increase prices by shoving up wages 
and production costs. A higher price level is uni- 
versally regarded as the only alternative to repudiation 
of debts contracted under former high prices. And it 
is out of these higher prices that the Government’s re- 
covery bill must be paid, whether through direct taxes 
alone or with the aid of watered currency. 

As the result of conversations with numerous key 
government officials, and a study of their actions taken 
to date, it seems fair to say that President Roosevelt is 
reluctant to enter upon extensive and outright infla- 
tion, that he is resorting indirectly to a moderate and 
gradual expansion or dilution of the currency, and that 
the extent to which this tendency will increase depends 
largely upon how rapidly business recovery takes place 
with the firm hope held that this recovery will obviate 
the necessity of extensive inflation. 
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The once mighty LEVIATHAN—now withdrawn from service. 
An example of the high costs of super-liner competition. 


Short Rations for Ship Owners 


By JO CHAMBERLIN 


Of the United States’ 
14,000,000 tonnage, but a fraction is in 
use today. American ships carry about 
a third of the American business, and our 
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tion these days than ever before. 


them, others a snug harbor. 


T= sea is a notoriously cruel mistress. For a 
lifetime of service she often rewards her ser- 
vants by casting them up on the beach or to the bottom 
of Davy Jones’ locker. Only a few end their days in 
snug harbors. 

The sailor’s old foes were storms, fogs, reefs and too 
much or too little wind. Today, scientific gadgets have 
made life on the ocean wave safer than before, but a 
new albatross has been hung round the sailor’s neck. 
The seaman and his boss, the shipowner, are as badly 
off as they ever were. In the old days ships and hearts 
of oak were enough to carry through. In 1934, heroism 
is not enough. The shipping men have new problems 
of which their ancestors never dreamed. 

Today the United States stands second among the 
merchant marines of the world. Great Britain comes 
first, then the United States, Japan, Norway, Germany, 
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OUR ailing merchant marine is getting more atten- 
Now the subsi- 
dized shipowners have been called on the carpet to 
show why their mail contracts should not be cancelled 
or modified. Some see stormy weather ahead of 


France and Italy. 


seamen cannot find ships. Among our 
competitors conditions are none too 
good, and rare is the government which 
has not answered S.O.S. calls from 
steamship lines in financial distress. 

There are many reasons why our own shipping is in 
this sad state and here are just a few: the decline of 
foreign trade, reduced freight rates, lower construction 
and maintenance costs of foreign ships, monetary prob- 
lems, and marketing changes inherited from the war. 

In recent years the American government has helped 
out with ocean mail contracts. These are now being 
re-examined. Hearings are scheduled to open within a 
few days before Postmaster General Farley to deter- 
mine whether they should be revised or cancelled. This 
prop removed from our merchant marine, the future 
would be any man’s guess. President Roosevelt has 
said within the month, however, that the merchant 
marine would be maintained since it was necessary in 
case of war for defense, and during peace time to hold 
freight rates down. 
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American shipping was not always 
in the doldrums. Shipping is Ameri- 
ca’s oldest industry, and in another 
sense one of its newest. In the early 
days the New England forests of- 
fered a ready supply of timber, and 
there were sea-minded men to build 
boats and man them. With these 
natural advantages the colonies were 
not long in becoming shipbuilders 
for the world. Yankee ships and 
Yankee sailors were everywhere, 
The merchant marine was an im- 
portant factor in the Revolutionary 
War. Our speedy privateers, which 
were converted merchantmen, could 
show a clean pair of heels to any- 
one. As a result, they took prizes 
running into the millions during 
the Revolution and the War of 
1812. 


Yankee Ships, Yankee Sailors 


With the development of the clip- 
per ships in the middle nineteenth 
century, the supremacy of America 
was undisputed. The clippers were 
the fastest things afloat and they de- 
manded bold navigators. Although 
designed for a high-paying, light 
cargo, they could haul a surprisingly 
large volume of freight. Perhaps 
best known were the China clippers 
which brought tea from China to 
London so fast that all England sat 
up and took notice. The record of 
the American clipper Oriental in 
smashing from Hongkong to London 
in 97 days in the year 1850 still 
stands as an amazing story of what 
wood and canvas and courage can do. 
These were the great days of Ameri- 
can shipping. 

Two things occurred to change the 
picture. The Civil War over, Ameri- 
ca was expanding westward. Money 
was to be made more rapidly in 
domestic commerce than in building ships. Millions of 
acres of land lay waiting to be exploited, and capital 
was attracted to them. Although the first iron boat 
was built in the United States in 1834, the English soon 
outdistanced us. Great Britain was superior in the 
manufacture of iron and steel; English ships could be 
turned out faster and labor was cheap. 





"Praise the Sea but Keep on Land" 


After the Civil War our merchant marine got on the 
skids and kept going. By the time of the World War 
less than 10 per cent of our foreign trade was carried 
in American bottoms. We had, as R. J. Baker has 
pointed out, exactly seventeen vessels in foreign trade 
in 1914. Only six were engaged in the North Atlantic 
trade. Most of our ships were in inland or coast-wise 
trade where the foreigners were kept out by law. 

When the war flared out in 1914, American exporters 
watched their goods pile up on the docks while the 
ships which had been carrying them abroad doubled 
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THE BENJAMIN F. PACKARD, a famous clipper, was built in 1883 when the 

heydey of the clippers had really passed. A few such ships are still used on the 

seas. The clipper ships demanded bold sailors and were the fastest things afloat. 

When iron ships came in, old sailors talked of "giving up the sea and going into 

steam." Few sailors today are able to find berths on anything. There simply are 
not enough ships in operation to give them the jobs they seek. 


and tripled their rates or scurried elsewhere for even 
more profitable freight. Our foreign friends charged 
the most the traffic would bear, and they got it. Amer- 
icans, had they been in the same place, would have done 
the same thing. 


Building a Bridge to France 


Finally in 1916 the United’States woke up. War was 
imminent. The United States Shipping Board was cre- 
ated to regulate commerce and to pave the way for a 
revived merchant marine. When the country did enter 
the war the Board was used as the agency for the 
government building program. Its subsidiary, the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, built a “bridge to France”. 
At the time the cry was for ships, any kind of ships, 
and it goes without saying that many of the craft 
hastily thrown together would be unsuited for peace- 
time trade. 

Had the war continued they would have served a 
useful. purpose. As it is, most of these boats have since 
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been scrapped or else they have rotted into oblivion. 

Although many of the contracts were cancelled at 
the end of the war, the last vessel shot down the ways 
in 1922. In other countries construction continued as 
before. The 12,500,000 tons destroyed by shell, mine 
and torpedo during the war were soon replaced and a 
surplus thrown upon the world market. In 1920 our 
Government found itself with 16,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping on hand and nobody knew what to do with it. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 was designed to 
promote the merchant marine through the sale of war 
vessels to private. operators under advantageous terms. 
Credit was to be extended. If necessary, the Shipping 
Board was to operate vessels temporarily on essential 
trade routes. Help was also to be given private owner- 
ship through ocean mail contracts, although only six 
were then drawn up. The Government itself established 
some 35 lines, of which 16 were sold to private owner- 
ship by 1928. 


Uncle Sam Charts a New Course 


In 1928 when it was apparent that the 1920 bill was 
not building a merchant marine as hoped for, the Jones- 
White bill increased the loan fund to $250,000,000, en- 
abled ship operators to borrow up to 75 per cent of the 
construction cost of ships at low rates, increased the 
mail payments and provided that the mail contracts 
might be lengthened from one to ten years. To avoid 
the unpleasant word subsidy, the money was to be paid 
to American ship operators in the form of mail con- 
tracts. The vessels built on government money were 
designed so that they should be useful in case of war, 
and half the crews on them were to be American citi- 
zens during the first four years of operation, and two- 
thirds thereafter. In brief, government money was to 
offset the differences in building and operation costs of 
American and foreign ships, and the boats were to be 
ready if war should come. 








own feet. In this instance, however, it is not a matter 
of the individual shipper setting his own house in order ; 
more is involved than that. Other factors enter in. 


What the War Taught Us, if Anything 


The only reason why a merchant marine should be 
maintained on public money is that it is the right arm 
of the navy in time of war, and that we cannot afford 
to get into a position where we can be held up on freight 
rates by foreign lines. We have been in times past. 
Experts estimate that a merchant marine makes up 
about 30 to 40 per cent of our naval strength. In time 
of war ships are needed to transport men, arms, equip- 
ment, coal, foodstuffs and the like—as this country had 
plainly demonstrated in 1917. Any human being over 
eight years of age knows that it is not prudent to 
depend on outside help when trouble comes. If our 
merchant marine were allowed to dwindle down to the 
pre-war level, it would be equivalent to towing every 
third cruiser, battleship, gunboat and submarine out to 
sea and opening up their sea cocks. 

Various economic arguments are offered for the 
maintenance of our merchant marine. An examination 
of the shipping records proves little; it is difficult to 
say whether a country’s foreign trade has increased as 
the result of an aggressive, state-aided shipping, or 
has been due to entirely different factors. England until 
recent years has not subsidized her ships to any degree, 
yet she was and still is the world’s largest shipper. 
France has long helped out her merchant marine with 
public money but has not yet threatened English su- 
premacy. Nor has Germany, despite the fine comeback 
she has made since the war. 

Healthy shipping is more than a matter of patriotism 
or domestic boosting; geographical and broad market- 
ing factors really spin the plot. England, for example, 
is peculiarly well located. Her ships can carry finished 
goods all over the world. 
and bring back raw materi- 





A good part of the war- 
time fleet is on hand today 
or has been replaced, some 
14,000,000 tons, including 
our lake and river boats. 
Our seagoing vessels of 


much lower for the same reason. 


WHERE SUBSIDY MONEY GOES 


A large share of the government’s aid goes to offset the competitive ad- 
vantages of foreign over American ships because cf lower standards of 
living, indicated in wage levels. The construction costs of vessels are also 


Average Monthly Wages of American and Foreign Seamen 
(Steam and motor cargo vessels over 5,000 tons) 
as of January 1, 1933 


als or foodstuffs for her 
mercantile population. A 
ship unloads machinery in 
South America and brings 
back Argentinian or Ca- 
nadian wheat. The story is 





above 1,000 tons total some 
9,500,000 tons and are 1,700 aa 
in number. About 500 of ra 
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them are engaged in for- 
eign trade and about 600 of 
them are idle. No one has 
yet discovered a method of 
making money out of idle Oiler 61 67 
ships except a few ingeni- | Chief Steward 111 116 
ous souls who have turned Cook 92 111 
them into night clubs. The 


First Mate $164 $172 
Able Seaman 52 58 
Chief Engineer 256 250 
Fireman 54 60 
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e nite ates, on 


the other hand, “suffers” 

bend yo = i from being too rich in nat- 
31 93 30 31 ural resources; it is too 

45 39 30 24 self-sufficient. | Shippers 

42 23 30 98 want two-way cargoes ; bal- 

Data from U.S. Dept. of Commerce | last does not pay freight. 
Shipping is often referred 








remainder of the fleet are 
in coastal and intercoastal 
trade. About $500,000,000 is spent each year on ocean 
transportation, and some 250,000 men are employed at 
home and abroad in our shipping industry. It is, ob- 
viously, of strategic importance in the national business 
picture. 

The question of subsidizing our merchant marine all 
boils down to this: either we are going to have a mer- 
chant marine or we are not. If we are going to have 
one, we will have to support it with public funds—al- 
though everyone wants to see any business stand on its 
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to as a “poor country’s 
business, and in many ways this is true. A country such 
as Norway is not rich in land resources, so it finds an 
outlet for its men and money on the sea. The same 
was true of the American colonies. 


It Costs Money to Be an American 


In the United States entrepreneurs are likely to find 
the pickings more profitable ashore. The truth is that 
the sea favors those who practice small economies, work 
long hours, and are content with small returns. 
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THE PRESIDENT HOOVER is one of the largest vessels built in domestic shipyards. It is operated by the Dollar Line for the trans- 

Pacific trade. In the main, the American companies have not entered the super-liner competition, preferring to build and operate 

cabin class boats which assure lower operating costs and involve far less money. The one American ship in the super-liner class is 
the Leviathan which has been anything but a financial success. 


It is often argued that if our merchant marine is 
given help, it can eventually become self-supporting. 
In the light of the past fifteen years’ experience, this 
argument hardly stands. The fact is that our shipping 
lines cannot now compete in foreign trade without gov- 
ernment help, because it costs a great deal more to 
build and operate an American ship than it does a for- 
eign one. This difference in cost exists from the time 
the vessel takes form on the designer’s tables until it 
is scrapped after a lifetime of service. Efficiency will 
not overcome it. 

According to Alfred H. Haag, who made a report to 
the Shipping Board in 1926, it costs almost a third more 
to build a ship in this country than it does in Great 
Britain. Material and labor costs are far higher. In 
1932 another survey for the Board showed that super- 
liners cost 15 per cent more, passenger ships 30 per cent 
more and freighters as much as 51 per cent more in this 
country than in England. Another authority puts the 
cost differential at 50 to 60 per cent between American 
and foreign ships. 

Put the American ship S.S. Mazuma on the high seas. 
Wages paid American seamen are about double those 
of the next best paying boss, the English, and far 
higher than those of any other country. The Americans 
are the highest paid men on the seas. There are often 
more of them per ship; they eat better food and live 
in better quarters. 

The S.S. Mazuma will cost on the average from 10 
to 30 per cent more to operate on the high seas than 
its sister ship under a foreign flag. If it puts into an 
American port for repairs, it pays higher rates again. 
And whether busy or idle, the American boat, at least 
until the Government helped out, had to pay a higher 
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rate on its investment than its foreign competitor. If 
it did not, American capital turned up its nose and 
went elsewhere. 

It is difficult to estimate just how much our merchant 
marine has cost us since its rebirth in 1916. Up to 
July 1, 1933, the Shipping Board had received an appro- 
priation of $3,651,000,000, but the great part of this 
money was spent for war purposes and so cannot be 
charged to peace-time subsidy. It has been estimated 
that the operating losses suffered by the Government 
during the twelve years up to June 30, 1933, total about 
$247,000,000. In selling its vessels the Shipping Board 
sold below market prices, the difference amounting to 
perhaps $35,000,000. 


Those Face-Saving Mail-Contracts 


Under the 1920 bill some $4,800,000 was paid out in 
six mail contracts. Under the Jones-White bill of 1928 
$312,684,000 was to be paid out over a ten-year period, 
or about $30,000,000 annually. The report of the Post- 
master General for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, 
estimates the difference in cost in carrying the ocean 
mail and what it would cost on a weight basis at $23,- 
054,223. The report says, “It is desired again to em- 
phasize the fact that the carrying of the mails is a minor 
or incidental purpose of these contracts.” 

Although competitive bidding was followed, the 
routes specified were designed to prevent the American 
lines tramping on each other’s toes and to help them 
compete with foreign ships. In return, the operators 
agreed to play ball with Uncle Sam by maintaining cer- 
tain standards of service, by constructing new ships 
and re-conditioning old ones, and by having their new 
craft approved by the Navy. (Continued on page 75) 
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Asx THAT THE term could be defined 
with sufficient accuracy to permit a bet, 
the odds today would be aot less than 4 to 1 that this 
country within the next three years will have inflation. 
Like any other aleatory engagement in a field not gov- 
erned by scientific rules, the odds may change; and the 
prospect, so vivid and certain now, may alter under the 
impact of forces that are not present today or that, if 
present, are impotent. 


Distracting the Attention of the Audience 


When the President in the fall of 1933 gave Pro- 
fessor George Warren the monetary controls, and told 
him to raise prices, the step had other purposes be- 
yond the commendable social objective of stable prices. 
The inflationists were sputtering exasperation. The 
farmers were in an ugly mood. Business, after reach- 
ing for the moon in May, June, and July was slipping 
unpleasantly backwards, down the steep slope which it 
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HOW Will Inflation Come? 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 





had attempted to conquer on nothing more substantial 
than a shot of inflationary and NRA coke. 

The incomparable politician in the White House 
realized that something had to be done, that resounding 
declamations in favor of sound money would add to his 
reputation as an economist but might prove fatal to 
his influence as a leader. The sensational juggling act 
of George (Thurston) Warren afforded a breathing spell. 
A hundred and twenty-five million sheep had halted 
their hysterical stampede toward the sea. They had 
lost their nervousness and were traveling in the other 
direction—slowly, to be sure. Flocks in other parts of 
the world were doing likewise. No matter what merit 
the gold experiment might have, if conditions improved 
in the meantime, the change could be attributed to the 
engaging sleight-of-hand operations of the monetary 
necromancer from Ithaca. 

During the spring months business more than held its 
own. Steel operations for a period of weeks were main- 
tained between 55 and 60 per cent of capacity. 
Automobile output reached the highest levels 
since 1930. Comodity prices were sluggish 
but security values registered gratifying if slow 
recovery. 


A Languid Husband and His Shrew 


However, there was something lacking in this 
attempted revival of the New Deal honeymoon. 
Possibly the spouse, business, found it difficult 
to get along with a lady who affected such 
heavy relief rouge and was consumed with a 
passion for reform the full beneficence of which 
beat unremittently upon the distracted mate. 
The lady had introduced into the household an 
innumerable train of parasitic relatives (poli- 
ticians) whose bills the husband had to pay. 
Nor could he ignore her conduct outside the 
home. She carried on scandalously with a num- 
ber of gigolos (subsistence homesteads, power 
projects, labor leaders) with whom she shared 
her affections and an increasing portion of her 
husband’s substance. Finally there was no 
denying the antipathy of her servants (the 
brain trusters), about whose shortcomings he 
had to be discreetly charitable. 

The husband’s activities were a true barom- 
eter of marital harmony. They touched a point 
in May, 1934, a little above the half-way mark 
between the 1933 low of March and the 1933 
high at the end of July. In the last three months 





THE HIGH SPOT IN NEW 


DEAL REGIMENTATION 
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* A YEAR AGO inflation could have been defined as a 
deliberate increase in currency and credit by the Gov- 
ernment to raise capital values and commodity prices. 


In the interval any option which the Government might 


have 


had has vanished. 


Inflation today means an increase in currency and 
credit supply to result in a fevered flush of higher prices 


business has displayed a growing languor. 
Why work for a double-dealing shrew who 
pounces upon any gain as proof of anti-social 
conduct and is careful to retain it for her 
pack of clamorous and meddlesome retainers ? I. 

Now it may be that the wife will mend her 
ways and show in her domestic conduct some 
of the concern for her husband’s interests 
which she and her relatives, for her, continu- 
ously profess in public. Some of her servants, 
on the other hand, charge that the husband is 
brooding unduly about incentives (profits), 
which is hardly flattering to the charms of the 
wife. They intimate that a certain glandular 
operation, discovered by a German named 
Marx, will correct this condition and make the 
husband ever so tractable. 

It is from this condition—namely, the un- 
satisfactory state of business after eighteen 
months of the New Deal—that the prospect 
of inflation derives its powerful impulses. 
These impulses are three in number. First is 
the necessity for a stimulus to business; sec- 
ond, the political and fiscal need of a budg- 
etary defense; and, finally, relief. Before pro- 
ceeding to a statement of these impulses the 
term requires definition. 


A Crook of Many Aliases 4 to 


Inflation is an abused word largely because 


beyond the control of the Governent. 


There are three major impulses toward inflation: 


The experimental impulse. It is provided by the 
belief that all changes in business have their origin 
in monetary causes; that monetary factors may be 
controlled by the Government; and, business today 
being what it is, that the Government must step in 
and experiment. 


The budgetary impulse. The apologies for an un- 
balanced budget still leave the Treasury in an un- 
pleasant position. The revaluation of the gold and 
silver in its vaults by official edict produces enormous 
paper profits, which permit the Government to 
write-off emergency costs. 


The theory of stimulated consumption, and the im- 


- perative sympathy for the distressed, have raised 


the relief rolls. This and the alleged virtues of pub- 
lic works assure a continued excess of expenditures. 
over receipts. 


The odds for inflation as defined are estimated at 


| at the present time. 





it may legitimately be applied to so many 





different concepts. It is employed to describe 
an increase in bank loans, a rise in bank re- 
serves, a strong stock market, a real estate boom, an 
increase in primary commodity prices, a rise in the cost 
of living or depreciation in the foreign exchange market. 
It is used to describe an intention, doubtful or clear, 
to stimulate business—such as a reduction in the Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rate, or the purchase of the gov- 
ernment bonds by the reserve banks. A certain well- 
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known economist whose theories of money and bank 
credit are of the fundamentalist variety has been in a 
chronic state of articulate alarm for years because the 
war-time right of the commercial banks to borrow from 
Federal Reserve banks on government bond collateral 
was never withdrawn. This he considered “inflation”. 
The days of ’28 and ’29 are still sufficiently fresh to 
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recall the kind of “inflation” that was demonstrated by 
the rise in brokers’ loans. 


Cause, Intention, Effect 


The confusion regarding inflation as a term is the 
result of a failure to distinguish between intent, cause, 
and effect. Consider the matter of intent. With its 
first official breath the new Administration. sought. a 
rise in prices, particularly commodity prices. This re- 
vealed an inflationary intent. It proposed to accom- 
plish this by increasing the opportunities for employ- 
ment, raising wages, making liberal loans on farm 
crops, expanding excess reserves of member banks, and 
persuading these banks to lend more liberally. These 
actions may all be described as inflationary in purpose. 

On the other hand, the closing of the banks, the cur- 
tailment of normal government expenditures, the sus- 
tained guerrilla warfare against the commodity and 
security exchanges, the strangulation of security specu- 
lation through fear of hostile legislation, the discourage- 
ment to business initiative resulting from the anti- 
profit policies of the Government, were all.deflationary 
in character and tended to offset the effects of opposing 
forces. In so far as intention goes, the former policies 
were inflationary. The latter were inflationary not in 
intent but in effect. In the matter of gold manipulation 
the object was a rise in prices, inflationary. It was at- 
tained partially in the foreign exchange field, but so 
imperfectly at home as to raise doubts regarding any 
inflationary effects whatsoever on domestic prices. 

At times the Government, through a faulty grasp of 
principles, embraces a course which offers an excellent 
paper prospect of inflation. Such is the effort to re- 
store prosperity through a rise in wages and buying 
power before the income of business justified the in- 
crease. The results were partly obscured for a time 
by a rise in the volume of business and other economies 
which offset higher code costs. It now seems that high 
wages and “collective bargaining” are a deterrent to 
business recovery, and may thus be considered de- 


flationary. 


Meaning of Inflation Has Changed 


The unbalanced budget, the growth of the federal 
debt, gold and silver devaluation profits, the use of the 
Federal Reserve banks as a receptacle for surplus gov- 
ernment obligations—these are all authentic causes of 
inflation, to which the term is sometimes applied -ex- 
clusively. In the agitation which preceded the official 
birthday of the New Deal and continued throughout 
its first year, inflation as generally used had a decided 
element of deliberate government policy. That is to 
say the Government wanted inflation whether it was 
called “reflation” or “stabilization”. Hence inflation 
could have been defined as a deliberate effort of the 
Government to increase currency and credit supplies in 
order to produce a rise in capital values and commodity 
prices. Inflation today is a slightly different concept. 
It means an increase in the currency and credit of the 
country, resulting in higher prices entirely beyond the 
control of the Government. The element of deliberate 
intention has departed from the meaning and prospect 
of inflation. 

This conclusion rests upon what may be called the 
impulses of inflation. These are three in number: 
the experimental impulse, whose purpose is to stimu- 
late business and raise prices; the budgetary impulse, 
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whose object is to disguise the enormous gap between 
government expenditure and revenue; the relief. im- 
pulse, which causes the aforementioned gap.. Consider 
these separately. 


The Experimental Impulse 


, The experimental impulse is based upon a strong faith 

in the scientific character of money and price interac- 
tion. The central proposition of this faith is the 
quantity theory of money. This maintains that prices 
are the result of a ratio between the supply of money 
and credit, on the one hand, and goods and services 
offered for sale on the other. 

More literal quantity theorists admit certain psycho- 
logical factors in this equation. They say, for example, 
that the real supply of money is not the total of cur- 
rency in circulation plus the total of bank credit subject 
to check, but that these totals constitute only one di- 
mension of the money supply. The other dimension is 
the number of times each dollar is used during the 
course of a year. If we have aggregate bank deposits 
of 35 billion and money in circulation of 5 billion, 
with each dollar serving 20 times during the course of 
a year, the total supply of “money” for the period is 
not 40 billion but 800 billion. 

Since fear and hope affect the velocity of this money, 
such a version of the quantity theory leaves room for 
business confidence and fear as factors in the supply. 


The "Science" of Money 


However, the literal quantity theorists (and among 
them must be numbered Professor Warren of Cornell 
and Fisher of Yale) feel that the single dimension, the 
sum of bank deposits and currency, is controlling; and 
that of these two the currency is the more important, 
since it regulates the quantity of bank credit. Without 
burrowing any deeper in the straw and dust of mone- 
tary theory, these men believe that business and prices 
can be controlled—not approximately, but precisely— 
by regulating the currency. It is a faith shared by 
Major Lawrence L. B. Angas, whose recent pamphlet 
on “The Coming American Boom” has created a mild 
sensation on this side of the water. The belief that 
changes in the supply of money can regulate prices and 
business is the premise of the inflationist groups in this 
country. The current failure of business to follow the 
recovery road has strengthened the hands of the infla- 
tionists. 

A group of industrialists known as the Committee of 
the Nation, who are in a position to profit from a rise 
in commodity prices, have spent enormous sums to pro- 
mote a public sentiment in favor of experimental in- 
flation. On September 8, Professor Fisher, serving as 
the dignified emissary of this group, presented a petition 
to the President to raise the price of gold from $35 to 
$41.34 an ounce. This would clip the old gold dollar 
exactly in half, double the number of dollars in our 
primary money, and produce the much desired and 
elusive recovery in business. At least so the pe- 
titioners aver. 


Morgenthau Performs Prodigies 


Where a year ago experimentation was confined to 
gold, it has today under the terms of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act been extended to the white metal. The 
action in coining the profit on silver purchased before 
June 14, concealed from the public, and the mobiliza- 
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tion of silver in the Treasury suggest an intention to 
repeat with the white metal the play that was thrown 
for no gain when tried with gold. An industrious Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has turned somersaults and per- 
formed prodigies of mental agility in moving toward 
inflation and sound money at the same time. He per- 
suaded the silverites that the Government intended to 
travel the second mile with them in complying with the 
Silver Purchase Act. At the same time he smoothed the 
furrowed brows of the bankers who, it is hoped, will 
continue to buy government bonds. The picture here 
is as confused as it has always been, the perspicacity 
of Major Angas to the contrary. notwithstanding. 
From it, however, emerges a 





and ip addition has caused the resignation of the last 
important conservative in the Administration—Lewis 
Douglas, Director of the Budget. Relief is not the gift 
of the New Deal to the inflation outlook. It was pres- 
ent in the closing months of the Hoover administration. 

The New Deal, on the other hand, has taken a much 
more sympathetic attitude toward distress. This strictly 
human response to the suffering of others has been 
buttressed by an ingenious line of economic reasoning 
which demands relief grants far exceeding strictly sub- 
sistence proportions. Consumption, it is alleged, is the 
key to recovery. The country suffers from a surplus of 
goods and an excess of plant capacity. This has been 
caused by the failure of capi- 





strong probability that the 
Government will try another 
experimental inflation play, 
or possibly a series of them. 


Houdini Turns in His 
Grave 

The second impulse toward 
inflation comes from an un- 
derstandable desire of the 
Treasury to present the most 
favorable picture. of its 
budget. However commend- 
able socially the vast outlays 
of the Government might be, 
the sight of the bills always 
causes bondholders to shud- 
der. The revaluation of its . 
monetary assets has enabled [yg mex BA 
the Treasury to perform [Gy i, il, 
budgetary miracles. Accord- se ir 
ing to Mr. Morgenthau, the 
New Deal. has cost the Gov- 
ernment only a half billion to 
date. It is all done with en- || ru 
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tal and management to allow 
proper returns to labor. The 
latter has not been granted 
enough buying power to ab- 
sorb the product of its own 
efforts. Stupid capitalists 
have grasped more than their 
fair share of the national in- 
come. By thus placing con- 
sumption in a ‘strait-jacket 
they have encompassed their 
awn downfall. To start.aright 
it is necessary to subsidize 
consumption. 

Hence liberal relief has not 
alone the sanction of compas- 
sion but that of recovery. 
Donald. Richberg, speaking 
for the Administration, pre- 
dicted five million families on 
relief rolls during February 
of the coming winter. This 
will involve a monthly outlay. 
of approximately 200 million 
: dollars. No less an authority 
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tries. When the Government 
declared that each ounce of 
gold in its vaults was hence- 
forth valued at $35 instead of 
$20.67, it made a neat little 
profit of approximately 2.8 billion dollars. According 
to the calculations of Senator Thomas, who is some- 
what of an expert in such matters, a similar procedure 
in silver will net another billion. Should Der Fuehrer 
at Washington listen to the wisdom of Professor Fisher 
and the Committee for the Nation, and raise the value 
of gold from $35 to $41.34, the Treasury will receive 
another windfall amounting to 1.4 billion dollars. 

Only arithmetic limits the further application of 
this beneficent fiscal practice. The temptation is strong 
and the will to resist is weak. Every time the value of 
the precious metals in the Government’s vaults is raised 
the “backing” of our currency and bank credit becomes 
greater and our monetary system “sounder”. The 
financial die-hards are in a daze. They cannot find the 
flaws in this trick, at least not the kind of flaws that 
will permit them to rally a conservative public opinion 
against the Treasury’s legerdemain. 


The Relief Impulse 


Finally, there is the relief impulse. This has al- 
ready knocked into a cocked hat the budgetary aspira- 
tions of the President for the fiscal year 1935-36, 
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By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune © 


THE WASHINGTON HOUSING PROBLEM 


than John Maynard Keynes 
has_ bestowed his blessing 
upon this impending expan- 
sion of the deficit. 

Politically impractical to 
halt, this relief has all the earmarks of a practice which 
will continue indefinitely. Even in the high state of 
prosperity enjoyed during 1929, the country had 2.1 
million families with an annual income of $500 or less. 
With solicitude for these unfortunates sharpened by 
New Deal discernment, it is not likely that the Govern- 
ment will permit any of the relief beneficiaries to re- 
lapse into the state of poverty prevailing in 1929 except 
over the dead bodies of the three musketeers, Tugwell, 
Perkins, and Hopkins. “Money for all. Poverty for 
none. Down with profits—e-r—unfair profits!” 

Every man is entitled to a decent living. If he is 
out of work that is the fault of the system. If relief 
beneficiaries receive more than farm hands, and more 
than workers under some of the codes, this is a matter 
for the code authorities. 

To this writer nothing now in view can remove these 
impulses. Only a recovery in business during the com- 
ing months, of proportions not on the horizon today, 
can check their force. 

The form that inflation will take, the extent to which 
it will go, the havens for capital, these are topics which 
will be treated in subsequent articles. 
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One of the far-flung arms of Ford, by RUSSELL C. AIKINS 


COMMERCE AND THE CAMERA 


yx REPRESENTATIVE of the splendid professional work of American 
photographic illustrators in the cause of advertising and selling 
are the examples here reproduced. These photographs were 
included in the notable exhibits staged by the National Alliance 
of Art & Industry at the RCA Building, New York, this September. 


Potential Leghorns, by LEIGH IRWIN "Scram!" by- VALENTINO SARRA 
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Wind and Smoke, by JAMES N. DOOLITTLE The Matrix, in the making of the Chicago "Tribune," by 
WILLIAM RITTASE 


PROFESSIONALS are recruited from the 
ranks of amateurs. Among the latter 
some exceptional work is being done and 
interesting examples of amateur camera 
achievement will appear in these pages 
next month (the November issue). 


Eleanor Holm, Swimmer, by ANTON BRUEHL 
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High Hat Beer, by H. |. WILLIAMS 
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O: SEPTEMBER 1, 1934, 600,000 tex- 





general strike. Conspicuous among their de- 
mands was the reduction of the working week 
from 40 to 30 hours without any reduction in 
pay and the abolition of the “stretch out”. 
The latter refers to the use of automatic ma- 
chinery which enables a worker to increase 
his output without any greater strain upon 
his physical and nervous resources. 

In justifying the strike Francis J. Gorman, 
leader of the workers, cited income statistics 
for 1929. These showed that 38 individuals in 
that year received a net taxable income equal 
to the aggregate wages received by more than 
300,000 workers. Thus industrial warfare, op- 
portunely but tragically, dramatizes “Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Consume”, the second volume 
in the four which the Brookings Institution is 
preparing on the fundamentals of American 
economic society. It treats in cold and de- 
tached manner the powder that now blazes in 
the New Deal conflagration. 


















Fair Play in the Division of Income 





Labor speaks up and asserts that it has not 
received its share of the national income. The 
President, repeatedly portraying a larcenous 
fraternity of bankers and business leaders, 
pledges the New Deal to an elimination of 
corporate turpitude—abolition of the “tooth 
and claw” practices of American business. At 
the same time those arch-draftsmen of the new 
social order, Tugwell and Hopkins, spend a 
week-end with the President at Hyde Park 
and prepare the blue-prints of the future 











POVERTY and PLENTY 


Government and Labor Flash Red Lights for the Consumer 





* AMERICA'S CAPACITY TO CONSUME 


tile workers were called out on a- 


. During first three decades of the 20th Century, output 


per worker and real income per worker both increased 
a little less than 40 per cent. 


2. The power to consume resulting from power to pro- 


duce is unequally distributed. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


Eight states—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wi ount for 13 per cent of the area, 42 per 
per cent of the population, and 55 per cent of the income of United States. 





Twelve states in the South account for 18 per cent of the area, 21.5 per 
cent of the population, and 10.9 per cent of the national income. 


The income of the Empire State is equal to the income of all the states 
west of the Mississippi excluding California. 


Massachusetts comes first in income per square mile, and Nevada last. 


URBAN AND RURAL 


A per capita farm income of $273 compares with a per capita urban 
income of $908. 


There are twelve states in the South where the per capita income in 1929 
was below $200—average $162. This should be compared with a per 
capita relief distribution of $294.54 in Nevada during the past year. 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 


The combined spending power of 11,653,000 families at the bottom of the 
scale is approximately equal to the combined spending power of 219,000 
families at the top of the scale. 


3. As measured by actual output, the nation did not live 


beyond its means during the decade of the twenties. 


4. A general application of the 30-hour week will force 


a reduction of living standards of approximately 40 
per cent as compared with 1929. 




















which the next Congress will be asked to approve. 

Whether the premises upon which the workers waged 
their warfare, and upon which the political philoso- 
phers plan, are valid is—perhaps unwittingly in part— 
the proposition examined by the Brookings scholars in 
“America’s Capacity to Consume”. The evidence of 
maldistribution revealed in this study will prove shock- 
ing to every honest conservative even after certain 
gratifying qualifications have been made. Bear in mind 
that the study is based upon the record presented by 
the first three decades of the twentieth century and that 
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the detailed analysis of income distribution employs 
the figures for 1929, a year which by common consent 
and unquestioned statistical evidence marks the zenith 
of our prosperity. 

In that year, one family in every five was receiving 
less than a thousand dollars. In fact, there were more 
than two million families who had less than $500 for 
living costs. This includes farm families for whom 
allowance was made for the value of homes occupied 
and food contributed by the farm. 

At the other end of the scale we had 513 individuals 
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with incomes exceeding a million dollars. ‘There were 
36,000 families who were able to dispose of more than 
$75,000 each—the salary of the President. This group 
of favored family units at the top possessed an aggre- 
gate income of 9.8 billion. They constituted one-tenth 
of one per cent of the population. 

Their income may be compared with the aggregate 
of 10 billion received by 11,653,000 families at the other 
end of the scale. No one of these families received 
more than $1,500 for the year. They account for 42 
per cent of the population. Thus, at the top of our 
income pyramid we have a select group whose average 
income is equal to that of 324 families at the base. 
We can stratify the 36.4 million spending units in six 
distinct layers as follows: 


Economic Strata in the U. S. 


Income Range _ Per cent of 

Classification (Family) Population 
I Wealthy $25,000 and up 0.6 
II Well-to-do 10,000-25,000 1.8 
III Comfortable 5,000-10,000 5.9 
IV Moderate circumstances 3,000- 5,000 ch ys 
V Minimum comfort 1,500- 3,000 3577 
VI Subsistence and poverty Zero to 1,500 40.6 


Somewhere in the fourth group—i. e., among the 
families who are living in moderate circumstances— 
we can draw a line. Below will be found 24 million 
families with an income of less than $4,000, who 
account for more than 87 per cent of the population. 
Above this line are about 3.5 million families. These 
two groups, the 3.5 million above, and the 24 million 
below, divide equally the total national income. 


Are the Rich Getting Richer? 


The picture presented is not a pleasant one or—from 
the standpoint of political and social tranquillity—en- 
tirely salutary. However, it is a still portrait, a sta- 
tistical cross-section of the national larder at one point 
of time. The questions which the sincere student will 
ask are as follows: 

Is the concentration in the upper groups the result 
of inadequate incomes in the lower groups? In other 
words, are the families in the first two groups there 
because they have exploited the families in the last two 
groups? 

Granting the maldistribution of income, how does it 
compare with the earlier years of the period under 
study? Have the blemishes of capitalism become more 
pronounced during the first three decades of the twen- 
tieth century? Have the rich become richer and the 
poor poorer, or have those at the bottom profited from 
the great wealth of those at the top? 

On this subject, the authors of “America’s Capacity 
to Consume” should have said either more or less than 
they did. In discussing the trend in savings, Messrs. 
Leven, Moulton, and Warburton say, “It appears also 
that the income was being distributed with increasing 
inequality, particularly in the later years of the period. 
... That is to say, in the late twenties, a larger percen- 
tage of the total income was received by the portion of 
the population having very high incomes than had been 
the case a decade earlier.” The italics are ours. In con- 
sidering this statement, we shall use in part evidence 
adduced by the Brookings scholars, and in part material 
from other sources. 
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What the Evidence Should Show 


Now if the conclusion of increasing inequality in the 
distribution of the national income is valid, then we 
would expect to see partial confirmation as follows: 

1. A decline in the proportion of the national income 

which goes to the workers and salaried groups. 

2. A decline in the relative numbers of those in the 

top groups. 

3. A decline in the per capita incomes of the lower 

groups, or an increase in the per capita incomes 
less rapid than the average for the country as a 
whole. 

4. An increase in per capita incomes of the lower 

groups less rapid than the increase in per capita 
production. 


What the Evidence Does Show 


In 1900 the workers received 53.2 per cent of the 
national dividend in the form of wages, salaries, and 
pensions. In 1929 the figure was 65.1 per cent 
(“America’s Capacity to Consume”, p. 158). 

For every 100 recipients of incomes in 1917, there 
were 118 in 1929. For every 100 recipients with incomes 
in excess of $5,000 in 1917, there were 212 in 1929. 
(A. C. to C., p. 102). Using two years in which the cost 
of living was approximately the same the authors tell 
us that 1.6 per cent of all income receiving units in 1919 
were in the $5,000 class or above. In 1929 this propor- 
tion had increased in 2.1 per cent (/bid, p. 103). In 
other words there had been in this period a steady 
graduation from lower to upper income groups. 

The average per capita increase in real income—i. e., 
income which makes allowance for changes in the cost 
of living—in the period 1900-1929 was 38 per cent. 
(Ibid, p. 17). This average includes all six of our in- 
come strata. Dr. Paul H. Douglas has made a careful 
study of real wages in manufacturing for the period 
1899-1926. The National Industrial Conference Board 
has an equally competent study covering the years 
1914-1930. If we reduce these two studies to a common 
base we find a rise in the real income of the wage earner 
in the period 1900-1929 of 38 per cent, exactly equal to 
the average per capita rise for the nation as a whole. 
It may be observed parenthetically that since this rise 
in income was accompanied by a decline in working 
hours of 13 per cent, the real return for each hour’s 
labor of the worker in our manufacturing industries 
increased 59 per cent during this period. 

Comparing the increase of 38 per cent in real income 
with productivity we quote the language of the Brook- 
ings authors: “ ... during the great era of techno- 
logical advancement between 1900 and 1929, per capita 
production in the United States increased by less than 
40 per cent.” 

To this reviewer it seems a reasonable conclusion 

1. That the last thirty years of capitalism do not 
show the rich getting richer and the poor poorer. 

2. That the worker has shared generously in the 
greater product made possible by technological im- 
provements. 

3. That though poverty still existed in the midst of 
plenty at the height of the post-war boom, the “plenty” 
was not responsible for the “poverty”. A corollary of 
this is that the destruction of the “plenty”: now under 
way will not abolish the “poverty”. (Cont’d on page 15) 
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What Is 
FASCISM? 


By ROGER SHAW 





T= YEAR 1934 has provided fascism: with ex- 
traordinary publicity, beginning in February. 
At that time French fascists helped to drive a French 
liberal government from office by violent Paris street- 
fighting; while Austrian fascists attacked the socialist 
city of Vienna in a brief but bloody civil war which 
horrified public opinion in the western world. At the 
end of June came a series of swift coups by which 
the Hitler fascists of Germany decimated the Roehm 
fascists of that country, as Nazis perished before the 
guns of Nazi firing squads. 

Later in July came the death of the Austrian Doll- 
fuss, leader of the Heimwehr fascists, at the hands of 
Nazi fascists who hated him and his clerical regime. 
Meanwhile Mosley fascists stormed and bellowed in 
England; while so-called fascists of Japan rattled hon- 
orable sabres, Rumanian fascists assassinated their 
premier, and Bulgarian fascists took control of the Bul- 
garian state. Polish and Turkish fascists shouted their 
anti-semitism, and a startled world began to take note. 

Fascism has become one of the most widely used 
political terms of the post-war twentieth century, and 
in its varied forms and interpretations its discussion 
occupies columns of space daily. Movements of every 
conceivable kind are dubbed “fascist” with a fine reck- 
lessness, sometimes in terms of praise, and on other 
occasions with unlimited abuse. But just what fascism 
is, where this phenomenon really begins and ends, is 
a matter for serious and analytical consideration; for 
the fascist system is an approximately exact one in 
modern political practice. 

To the hidebound communist, a fascist is anyone in 
sympathy with capitalistic economics, and fascism is 
an “insidious veneer” behind which “doomed” capital- 
ism is making its last despairing stand against the in- 
roads of Karl Marx. Fascism, reds believe, is a 
congeries of vested interests, big-business, and private 
property, upheld by machine-guns, hand-grenades, and 
brute force in general. To the conservative uninitiated, 
fascism is a negative term which denotes organized op- 
position to the fell inroads of communism—in other 
words, anti-communism as in the strike-maddened Italy 
of 1922. To many others, fascism is simply a form of 
dictatorship under a professional strong-man of the 
Mussolini-Hitler-Starhemberg mentality. 

There are elements of truth in all of these defini- 
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THE FASCIST SHADOW OF WAR OVER EUROPE 


From /zvestia (Moscow) oy 2%, 
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tions, but none of them tells the whole story of a to- 
talitarian fascist state in operation. 

Five elements, at least, are necessary for the creation 
of a fascist nation in the more exact sense of the word. 
These are: (1) a one-party dictatorship under a self- 
admitted superman ; (2) a corporative economic system 
which regiments capital and labor through occupational 
representation; (3) an aggressive foreign policy; (4) a 
philosophical traditionalism based on antiquity, (5) a 
hard-boiled repudiation of sentimental humanitarian- 
ism. In all these respects, fascism differs widely from 
Marxian communism, and also from Jeffersonian 
democracy as practised in England, France, and the 
United States. 

Napoleon Bonaparte probably was the first fascist 
dictator, a man-on-horseback from whom Hitler and ~ 
Mussolini have derived much of their political ammuni- 
tion. Like Bonaparte, the modern fascist dictators 
believe in a progressive absolutism with a minimum of 
parliamentary antics and a maximum of secret-police 
activity. Dramatic stage-tricks play an important part 
in their rather flamboyant methods, and organized op- 
position to the dictatorial policies is not permitted. 

Free speech, a free press, and freedom of organiza- 
tion are not to be tolerated; and the natural rights of 
man, as formulated by eighteenth-century thinkers like 
Rousseau, are declared to be unnatural and quite passé. 
Modern dictators must be orators, athletes, flyers, good- 
fellows, art-lovers, baby-kissers, and “hard guys”—in 
short, all things to all men. Above all, they must be 
self-made in the democratic sense. They must lead 
spartan lives, and wear black, brown, green, or pink 
shirts, depending upon the local geography. “Wall 
Street fascists will doubtless sprout gold shirts,” a 
cynical investor observed to the writer. 


Fascist Economics 


There is nothing novel about the fascist dictator, 
whose counterpart has been found in every Latin Amer- 
ican republic from the Rio Grande to Patagonia. Dic- 
tators date back to the Renaissance, and to Roman and 
Athenian politics. But fascism has made a unique 
contribution to national economics, and without this 
feature a dictatorial state is mot fascist. It is the prin- 
ciple of occupational representation, which supplants 
representation by political parties or territorial locali- 
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ties. Called the corporative or totalitarian state, it 
incorporates all occupations and industries in a confed- 
eration of trade guilds under strict governmental 
control. There are workers’ guilds and employers’ 
guilds in every industry, and all industries are repre- 
sented collectively in some sort of national council. 
Strikes and lockouts are forbidden under economic 
fascism, and the state furnishes compulsory arbitration 
for labor disputes. Here is a whole-hearted attempt 
to combat the Marxian class-struggle through a rigid 
system of class-collaboration. Capital and labor serve 
as horses attached to the heavy chariot of state, with 
the dictator acting as charioteer and lashing both steeds 
indiscriminately. Hours and wages are carefully regu- 
lated, there is a plentitude of workers’ protective in- 
surance, and the employer is in reality a supervised 
servant of the state. But private property and the 
profit motive are retained. In other words, economic 
fascism (as practised in Italy, Germany, or Austria) 
is a compromise between capitalism and communism. 
Poland, Jugoslavia, Turkey, and Japan are often 
characterized as fascist, but none of them is equipped 
with the fascist economic organization although they 
all are under dictatorships. On the other hand, the 
American N.I.R.A. and its code system are distinctively 
fascist, with the important loophole that American 
labor is still permitted to strike—which makes for 
serious inefficiency under a planned fascist economy. 
The United States today is in the unusual position of 
a country which is politically democratic, and eco- 
nomically semi-fascist. But since, by American stand- 
ards, fascist political dictatorship is highly undesirable, 
while fascist economic dictatorship is a putative step 


forward, the New Deal combination may perhaps be 
perfected into a truly workable system. The new 
Brazilian constitution of 1934 has certain fascist eco- 
nomic features, as have Hungary, Bulgaria, Estonia, 
and Ecuador. 


Theories in. Practice 


Fascist dictatorships indulge freely in polemic 
speeches and journalistic fulminations against other 
countries. Militarism is a fascist feature, and terri- 
torial expansion is generally an admitted fascist aim. 
Germany sighs for Austria; while Italy, which blocks 
this German aspiration, clamors for French North 
Africa and British Malta. Fascist education is of a 
bellicose sort, both as regards books and bombs; and 
birth-control is stringently opposed lest it curtail the 
military forces of the future. More babies are needed 
for more soldiers, to acquire more land for an expand- 
ing population—a vicious circle! 

Greater “preparedness”, naval, military, or aerial, 
is a fascist demand that is exceedingly agreeable to 
the international armament industry, which has shown 
itself consistently interested in the promotion of Italian, 
German, French, and English fascism. Furthermore, 
it is considered good policy to divert the working-class 
of any given fascist state from hatred of their employ- 
ers by encouraging them to hate foreigners or Jews. 
Marx would tell the Italian proletarian to oppose the 
Italian bourgeois, but Mussolini tells him to oppose 
“decadent” France or “barbarous” Jugoslavia. In this 
connection, it is well to remember that the “villainous” 
Robespierre’s reign of terror, which was domestic, 
accounted for perhaps 20,000 lives; while the foreign 
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wars of the “heroic” Napoleon killed off several million 
people of all the European nations. 

Fascism is traditional in its philosophical outlook. 
The Italian regime looks back to the puritanical virtues 
of Cato and his republican Rome; while the Nazis 
interest themselves in Nordic tribalism, and in a neo- 
paganism based in part on such hoary Nordic divini- 
ties as Thor and Wotan. In America the Ku Klux 
Klan (which is essentialy fascist) has always harped 
on the primitive values of our colonial heritage, Pro- 
testant, white, and decorous; while Austrian fascism 
is said to have barred the Saturday Evening Post and 
the American Magazine for their putative frivolity and 
original-sin. Lipstick is in ill-repute in the Third Reich, 
and storm troopers can wreck any given night-club in 
record time. Fascists think in terms of a race sweep- 
ing on forever, generation after generation. Fascist 
teaching of history stresses traditional glory, not care- 
ful economic interpretation. Even the fascist salute, 
Roman in origin, is close to twenty centuries old. 

Middle-class humanitarianism. was the keynote of 
the French revolution in 1789. It was the keynote 
of the American revolution of 1776. Both of these 
reformatory risings were based on the sentimental 
teachings of Rousseau, who believed heartily in liberty, 
natural rights, and the brotherhood of man. What- 
ever their methods, the objectives of the eighteenth- 
century revolutionists were extremely high-minded and 
resulted in a great deal of good. Proletarian humani- 
tarianism according to Marx was the Russian byword 
of 1917, and it too was sentimental and ameliorative 
in its avowed objectives. 

But fascism considers humanitarian ideals as “soft” 
and “sloppy”. It is distinctly Nietzschian in its ad- 
vocacy of force, enlightened brutality, and rule by 
supermen who pride themselves on being two-fisted, 
red-blooded, and hard-boiled, according to their own 
speeches and philosophical doctrines. Mussolini has 
expressly consigned the principles of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity to the cemetery of history; while both 
Ti Duce and Der Fuehrer have turned against the Con- 
tinental freemasons who long served as guardians of 
humanitarian idealism in Europe and Latin America. 
Force is exalted by fascists not as a means to an end, 
but as an end in itself. 

In the democratic state, government exists only to 
serve the individual as a passive policeman. Rousseau, 
Jefferson, and the English Manchester School would 
be in perfect agreement on this important point. In 
a communist state, government exists to serve collec- 
tively that great mass of individuals known as the 
proletariat. There is no exaltation of the government, 
as such. But in a fascist state there exists a carefully 
nurtured cult of state-worship, a mystical veneration 
akin to that which patriotic Japanese feel for their semi- 
divine emperor. This ultra-nationalism, when its effect . 
upon world politics is noted, inclines one to agree with 
Dr. Johnson’s famous definition of patriotism. 

Fascism, like gangsterism, has drawn extensively, 
upon a background of direct action and brawn-over- 
brain dating from that most unfortunate of all unfortu- 
nate years—1914. Essentially nationalistic, in its rapid 
spread it has become paradoxically international; 
whereas communism, which is avowedly international, 
has remained nationally “Russian”. In its only con- 
structive phase, economics, fascism may have provided 
the ultimate answer to Karl Marx. Time will tell. 
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By Kirby, in the New York World-Telegram . By Hutton, in the Philadelphia Jnquirer 


THE BEST THEY HAVE TO OFFER. THE PUPIL GETS THE HANG OF IT 








ON THIS THING 
‘WORKIN ?/ 




















By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register By Warren, in the Buffalo Evening News 
A PERTINENT QUESTION IT'S DEVELOPING INTO A REAL: JOB 

















By Smith, in the San Francisco Examiner By Chase, in the New Orleans Item 


COVERETH THE LAND LIKE A PLAGUE “HEADS | WIN, TAILS YOU LOSE" 
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From Guerin Meschino (Milan, Italy) 





"HEROIC" Italy defends _pros- 
trate Fraulein Austria from Hitler. 














From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) 


MIGHTY ADOLF succeeds Paul von 
Hindenburg as German President! 
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From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) a 


From J] Travaso (Rome) 





HITLER, the butcher, welcomes the prodigal 
Saarlander, and his doomed "fatted-calf. MARS: "The Balkans ond the Far 
East are my bloodiest friends!" 

















From I zvestia (Moscow) 


From the Daily Express (London) HEAVY ATMOSPHERE 
THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION The lineup in Central Europe, with Austria 
1934: A century after the British colonies freed their slaves! as no-man's land. 
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From Le Rire (Paris) 


Chancellor-President-Dictator Hitler holds a 
packed cabinet meeting. 
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From Pravda (Moscow) 


LABOR unveils the tricky “peace” 
conferences of "peaceful" Geneva. 








WAR enriches the bosses; war dis- 
members the wretched rank and file. 








From Barenspiegel (Berne, Switzerland) 


GERMAN ELECTIONS 
The German voter goes to the ballot box—and votes. 
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From V etchernia (Moscow) : 


dictatorial-deathshead. 


From Sempre Fixe (Lisbon, Portugal) 


PORTRAIT ‘of a prominent European 














From the Western Mail (Cardiff, Wales) 


STRAINING AT THE LEASH 
Peace has difficulty in restraining her wardogs—Japan and Russia. 
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—— Six Months of the Review of Reviews 
Index Averaged and Expressed as a 
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A Coming Boom, or More Bunk? 


Bosses: PROFITS will be tripled. Common- 
stock prices may reach and exceed their 1929 
peaks. These high levels of business prosperity and 
speculative bliss may be maintained indefinitely, pro- 
vided the Government shows the proper acumen in the 
management of the currency. Such is the honey with 
which Major Lawrence L. B. Angas baits his pamphlet, 
“The Coming American Boom.” 

As a result a publication which should command the 
attention of the Federal Trade Commission if sold for 
more than fifty cents becomes a best seller at $1.50. 
The public loves these paradisiac details, particularly 
if they are dressed up in esoteric patter so that the 
spoofing to which the reader exposes himself is not 
apparent. A work of this character serves precisely 
the same purpose as a good novel, a tense murder mys- 
tery, or a glorious jag. They all provide refuge from 
a reality which is more or less distasteful. To specu- 
lators who await margin calls, to business men about 
to succumb to red ink, to managements overwhelmed 
by high-wage-and-labor-sponsored prosperity, to New 
Deal extremists, to all these we recommend “The 
Coming American Boom.” As business literature it 
ranks with Donald Richberg’s seven reports. 

The $1.50 which goes in the first instance to Simon 
and Shuster is spent in part for paper, labor, and over- 
head—thus passing into beneficent domestic circulation, 
increasing consumption, and providing jobs. The bal- 
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ance which goes to England will strengthen the pound 
and enable England to buy more American cotton. 
No matter how you look at it, the publication of “The 
Coming American Boom” is a fine thing. The only 
difficulty, one which we raised in the Weekly Message 
of August 23, is the title. Do the facts warrant it? 


Found, An Underlying Theme 


The major prophecy of a stock market boom by 
1938, corresponding to that of the ebullient twenties, 
must be set down as the effusion of a seer rather than 
the cold analysis of reasonable investment possibilities. 
The pamphlet is remarkable for its sweet praise of the 
New Deal and admiration of the President. “To many 
observers the Roosevelt experiment appears to lack a 
cohesive and easily grasped theme. This is possibly 
due to the fact that the motif of his reforms is mone- 
tary ... On the surface, to an observer who sees from 
day to day only the disjointed and apparently unpre- 
dictable actions of the Administration, the whole ex- 
periment is apt to appear as the muddled meddling of 
a happy-go-lucky opportunist, whose disturbing though 
well-meant efforts are proving more a hindrance than 
a help to recovery.” 

In the judgment of the English economist “the 
underlying theme . . . is clear, consistent, and funda- 
mentally sound.” This theme is based upon the fol- 
lowing proposition: “Can, in fact, an artificially created 
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redundancy of spending power in the pockets and pass- 
books of the public terminate the present industrial 
stagnation?” “Such a policy is, I am convinced, the 
consistent underlying theme of the Roosevelt Recovery 
Plan.” 


A Double Task 


The task .of Major Angas from that point on is 
twofold: first to demonstrate that the Administration 
does have the “consistent underlying theme” which he 
attributes to it, and secondly to prove that this is the 
specific which will restore prosperity and bring back 
the days when U. S. Steel wiil be worth $260. It is 
not an easy matter to prove that the New Deal has a 
consistent, continuous basic philosophy to which all its 
actions are reconciled. Bluntly and briefly stated, the 
Angas interpretation holds that the Administration 
hopes to bring back prosperity through inflation, and 
that it will succeed. The consistency and profundity 
of the Administration’s design of recovery, even in the 
Englishman’s demonstration, ‘suffer at two points. At 
the end of a very useful discussion of confidence he 
states that the President’s plan to restore it “had to 
be a mixed one” including: 


Deep Strategy Imposed by Congress 


For capitalists, “some confidence in American money 
and above all bond values—which was carried out in 
the main by providing the currency with a huge and 
convincing gold reserve; and simultaneously to foster 
business confidence by a policy of credit inflation in 
order to secure higher prices.” To us this looks like 
an offer of sound money to the conservatives who will 
be expected to buy bonds, and of unsound money to 
the speculative elements to induce them to take risks. 
It is difficult to see either the consistency or ethics of 
the procedure, although the facts are accurately de- 
scribed by Major Angas. 


In developing the profundity of the Executive scheme 
the Englishman describes the “Psychology Strategy” 
as follows: “His first psychological maneuver was to 
obtain powers from Congress to devalue the gold dollar 
by 50 per cent, and to spend 3,000 million dollars of 
inflationary Government money on public works and 
relief.” 

The power to reduce the gold content of the dollar 
and issue three billion of greenbacks was a part of the 
Thomas amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, signed by the President in May 12, 1933. These 
were ideas of the inflationist groups in Congress and 
not of the President. He permitted their attachment 
to the AAA bill only on condition that they be optional. 
Thus the heart of that “consistent underlying theme” 
was forced upon the President by the inflation group in 
order to avoid a more immediate and literal application 
of the “theme”. 

Another matter to which Washington newspaper men 
can attest is that the President, after raising gold to $35 
an ounce was greatly disappointed in the efficacy of the 
“theme” and admitted as much in one of his press con- 
ferences. The reappearance of inflation ‘marks the 
exigent need for devices to keep prosperity from re- 
tiring back of its well-known corner. This topic is con- 
sidered more fully in another article in this issue (see 
page 38). While the discovery of Major Angas that the 
Administration does have a basic philosophy is a grace- 
ful compliment, to careful observers of the American 
scene it has no other title to attention. 


Money the Key to Business Cycle 


The second task of Major Angas is to prove that 
monetary factors are the exclusive causes of fluctuations 
in business and that properly “managed” they can lift 
the country out of depression and prevent the recurrence 
of economic malaise in the future. The imputation of © 
exclusive causal importance to (Continued on page 69) 
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THE TIN CAN Makes 
Five Million New Friends 
at A Century of Progress 
International Exposition 


Ts CANS literally “stole the show” this summer 
in the General Exhibits Building at Chicago's 
great 1934 World’s Fair. By an overwhelming public 
vote, the American Can Company’s exhibit was elected 
the most popular demonstration. 

Over one million people stood patiently in line from 
twenty minutes to one hour and a half for an oppor- 
tunity to “make a can”; while more than three million 
others, by actual comptometer count, milled through 
the spacious pavilion. Through the alchemy of an in- 
genious exhibit, “tin-can alley” was transformed into 
“Container Avenue” and became the public’s most 
popular promenade! 

This is the more astonishing when one considers the 
high quality of exhibits competing in the same building 
for the public’s time and attention. Here, for example, 
only a few feet away was an engrossing story of dia- 
monds, illustrated by a diamond mine in actual opera- 
tion and a rare collection of world-famous gems worth 
millions of dollars, including the great blue diamond 
once owned by Emperor Maximilian and his mad con- 
sort, and the canary-colored Tiffany diamond, the larg- 
est ever found. 

On a revolving stage nearby, lovely manikins dis- 
played exquisite silver fox furs and wraps. Within a 
few steps could be found marionette shows, mechanical 
robots, sampling counters, assembly demonstrations 
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TIN-CAN ALLEY was transformed into "Container Avenue.” 


A MIRACLE 


and a wide variety of other worth-while exhibits. 

Yet, the ubiquitous tin can was the undisputed leader 
of this enterprising mechandising parade. The “Cin- 
derella of the Alley”, in spite of this brilliant entourage, 
pulled greater crowds—and held them longer—than the 
next three most popular exhibits combined ! 

How was it done? 

By strict adherence to a simple principle of modern 
merchandising, that, properly understood and applied, 
will move mountains. A principle that more and more 
merchandisers are using with telling effect in their 
businesses every day. Essentially, it is to work back 
from the customer toward the product, rather than from 
the product toward the customer. 

When one discovers how to serve people what they 
want, the way they want it—the selling problem dis- 
appears! Then every “sale” becomes a “purchase” and 
the primary worry is filling consumer-demand. So, 
with the American Can Exhibit, the consumer was 
recognized as “King” and everything was prepared with 
his point of view and idiosyncrasies in mind. 


The "Princess'’ Had Gifts for Everyone 


First of all,—a machine in motion. (Who has ever 
seen even a common steam-shovel operating without 
its interested audience?) Only three weeks remained 
before the beginning of the Exposition when the de- 
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IN CANS 


cision was reached to build and install a special closing 
machine. Yet, when the gates of the Fair were flung 
open on May 26th, there it was, resplendent in chro- 
mium-plated finish. At 10:01 that morning “The Prin- 
cess”, as the mechanics had nicknamed it, started de- 
livering her brood of souvenir savings banks and never 
during the twelve working hours of each of the succeed- 
ing 159 days of the Fair did she once fail in her ap- 
pointed task. 

The line that formed the first morning along the 
whole facade of the American Can area, doubling back 
on itself and extending far out into the adjoining aisles, 
became the most characteristic sight of the Exhibit. On 
peak days it grew to alarming proportions, congesting 
the entire pavilion with its five-fold length and compell- 
ing the assistance of extra Exposition guards to direct 
its orderly unraveling. Imagine standing in line an 
hour and a half for a tin can! 

Not one in ten who waited patiently for their turn 
to push the button that rolled out a toy savings bank, 
were children. Two-thirds were women—the home- 
makers who are the acknowledged purchasing agents for 
America’s myriad homes. The balance were men. One 
white-haired priest who was noticed several times in 
line confessed to having been back for a bank on ten 
different occasions; every afternoon he could get away 
he took his turn patiently to get another bank for the 
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HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of women took pamphlets, or signed their names. 














By 
J. PARKER VAN ZANDT 


poor of his parish. The exhibit officials loaded him 
down with an armful of souvenir banks and the kindly 
priest went away beaming with gratitude. 

They came from everywhere, those million candi- 
dates for Canco’s queue, from the Argentine to the 
Philippines and from all the forty-eight States. As they 
filed slowly past the exhibit area, the carefully in- 
structed attendants did not fail to capitalize on the 
occasion thus presented to tell the truly fascinating 
story of the canning industry. 

“Modern merchandising”, a famous executive has 
said, “must begin where your customer is, not where 
you are. The surest way of getting him where you are 
is to go where he is and come back to it with him”. 
Here was an educational opportunity made to order 
for canny merchandisers! 

“Now I know where all the cin plate goes”, remarked 
a tin-plate worker from Youngstown, much impressed 
by the more than seven thousand brilliantly litho- 
graphed cans and other metal containers that formed 
the background of the exhibit. “They must have every- 
thing here that’s made of tin—except Ford bodies,” 
said another visitor. 

The majority showed an eager interest in searching 


- out, among the thousands of containers on display, the 


names of products familiar to them. It became a game 
to see how many one could identify. Each additional 
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discovery of an old friend called forth a renewed ex- 
pression of pleasure—another link forged between the 
already accepted and the new. 


Tin Cans for Almost Everything 


Most visitors were amazed at the immensity of the 
container industry, never having realized the astonish- 
ing multitude and diversity of canned products—from 
fruits and vegetables, shell-fish and soup, to tennis balls 
and tooth powders, cutex, cigarettes and shoe polish, 
motor oils, paints, razor blades, talcum powder, laxa- 
tives, and hundreds of surprising adaptations. Made of 
the same metal, they also saw match-boxes, lard pails, 
display racks, trays, ash cans, advertising signs, or- 
chard heaters and scores of other novelties. 

In fact, although the American Can Company does 
not pack any product itself, there is scarcely an aspect 
of our daily lives to which it does not contribute added 
comfort and satisfaction. “Tin cans can take it!”, was 
one admiring comment. Three ladies explained they 
were using fruit and vegetable cans for potted plants 
and wished to know if it was possible to buy cans 
appropriately lithographed for this purpose. One visi- 
tor from South America said that but for the tin can 
“the majority of people wouldn’t have roofs on their 
houses”. What would civilization do without the tin 
can? 

Many people showed a special interest in the exhibit 
ot vacuum-packed coffee, a process developed by the 
American Can Company. “How do you keep the coffee 
in the can when you remove the air?” several asked. 
They learned that no matter how good a blend of coffee 
one may use, it quickly loses its fresh, aromatic flavor 
after having been roasted and ground, unless it is 
vacuum-packed. Americans spend $300,000,000 a year 
for coffee—and they are canny enough to want their 
full money’s worth of fresh, delicious beverage. 

“So you are the guys who put over the idea of oil- 
cans. It’s a good idea, too!”, was the comment of many 
motorists on the display of refinery-sealed motor oils, 
in dirt-proof, tamper-proof cans, which assure to every 


motorist no matter where he stops along the road for © 


supplies, the full measure of exactly the type and grade 
of oil he requires. Paints came in for much comment 
for evidently, under the stimulus of the National 
Housing Act, many are giving serious thought to put- 
ting a new dress on the old homestead. 


Tin Cans Spoil No Food! 


To the women in line—and they were in the great 
majority—canned foods was the all-absorbing subject. 
The questions they asked! It would be hard to believe, 
without this evidence from such an overwhelming cross- 
section of the American Consumer, that so much mis- 
information, so many superstitions and strange ideas 
still linger about canned foods. 

Buying food for thirty million American homes is big 
business, and it is essentially a woman’s job. “Is it 
dangerous to leave food in an open can?” they asked 
anxiously and were relieved to learn that there is noth- 
ing in the modern can that causes “ptomaine poison- 
ing’, or makes food spoil any more quickly than it 
would normally in an open glass, or earthenware, or 
enamel container. Surprising how Hydra-headed is this 
hoary, old misconception! Tin never imparts any flavor 
to food and the slight discoloration left within the can 
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-by. some sulphur-content foods is as harmless as the 





stain a-cooked egg leaves on-a silver spoon. 

So these women learned, as they advanced slowly 
down Canco’s queue, how the preheating of canned 
foods, cooked in the absence of oxygen, conserves the 
vitamin contents, especially the easily, oxidized, im- 
portant Vitamin C; how the cooking process after the 
can is sealed preserves more of the natural flavor and 
that we “taste” with the nose as well as the tongue. The 
tongue is a crude measurer of taste, distinguishing only 
between sweet and bitter, acid or salt. We relish the 
full, rich flavor of foods mostly through the odor sen- 
sations, preserved through scientific, modern canning 
processes. For the canner does not have to pick before 
maturity and allow for ripening during shipment. He 
can wait until the exact moment when the food has 
reached its maximum vitamin content and flavor; and 
only a few hours elapse between the time it is harvested 
—and it has been cooked, hermetically sealed and pro- 
tected thenceforth from careless or unsanitary handling. 


The Ideal Food Container 


There is romance, indeed, in the development of the 
tin can since the day, over one hundred and twenty 
years ago when foods were first preserved in bottles 
closed with corks. At that time it seemed impossible 
ever to find a material that could combine the almost 
contradictory requirements of an ideal food container. 

How. could it be light in weight—yet strong, able to 
withstand rough handling and long journeys without 
damage? Inexpensive—yet easily filled, and sealed, 
both rapidly and faultlessly—and remain air-tight in- 
definitely? It must be adaptable to products of all 
sizes and shapes. It must conduct heat rapidly, so that 
the contents may be quickly heated and cooled. The 
material must. not affect, in the slightest degree, the 
wholesomeness or flavor of the food. And it must be 
cheap enough to make the canning of foods an eco- 
nomical-method of preservation. 

Yet the modern tin can fully meets all these difficult 


requirements! A “steel container with a pure tin coat- 


ing” could be a more accurate description, for only one 
and a half per cent., by weight, of a tin can is tin—the 
rest is steel. Sixteen operations, each on a special 
machine, are required to make a can; and the ends and 
bodies are sealed together in an air-tight joint without 
the use of solder. 

No housewife likes to set a poor table just to be 
called thrifty. Canned foods not only eliminate her 
less pleasant kitchen tasks, but they bring to the 
humblest home a world-wide choice of delicacies for- 
merly accessible only to the rich. “I never saw such a 
Company”, women in the line exclaimed. “All they 
want to do is to answer your questions and give you 
worth-while souvenirs. At most exhibits people ‘bark’ 
at you and give you nothing”. “I wish I had all those 
cans in my pantry”, said others, looking longingly at 
the canned food display. 

There can be no doubt that the American house- 
wife of today is open-minded, eager and anxious to 
know the honest facts about the products she serves in 
her home. Hundreds of thousands of women took pam- 
phlets, or signed their name and address on postcards 
asking that detailed information be sent them on one 
or more of the many points of interest to them, dis- 
closed in their insistent questions. Here is an educa- 
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tional challenge to the entire food industry, revealed 
in the intensely interesting “Laboratory on the Average 
Citizen” at this outstanding exhibit. 


The Big Moment: Making Your Own Can 


As the candidates for a souvenir can drew near the 
machine which capped the climax of their quest, their 
interest in every other detail completely disappeared. 
The tinkle of the cans rolling down the shoot to the 
lucky recipients ahead intrigued them, while their eyes 
were riveted on the smoothly functioning mechanism 
of the sealing machine towering above them. Its clock- 
like precision and seeming simplicity were recognized 
as the badge and symbol of years of antecedent efforts 
and inventive skill. ‘““The more you watch it, the less 
you see”! one old fellow com- 
plained. 

“Machines like this”, read 
a sign carefully placed so as 
to fall in their line of vision, 
“are being used in thousands 
of canning factories, sealing 
canned foods”. If that sign 
had been moved only three 
feet to one side, probably not 
one in ten would have seen it, 
so great was their absorption 
on their goal! 

On the little tins marching 
closer each minute, they could 
distinguish the identical color- 
ful design of the World’s Fair 
sky-line which had _ been 
earlier explained to them in a 
series of displays revealing 
the intricate steps in the 
process of lithographing on 
tin. But many women were 
still skeptical that some of 
the brightly lithographed cans 
in the display were not hand- 
painted ! 

“That’s one bank that 
Roosevelt didn’t close”, re- 
marked a visitor, as he 
watched the souvenir can roll- 
ing down. 

Yet, when the Big Moment came, after all the wait- 
ing, to push the button as the light came on and “make” 
their own can, it was extraordinary how many were 
nonplussed and hesitated. 

One out of every nine in line, on the average, had 
to be prompted—and one out of forty completely lost 
courage at the critical moment and had to have the 
machine operated for them! The Average Citizen, fun- 
damentally, is a simple soul, honest and trusting, and 
the most elemental responsibility of choice or action is 
a far greater burden to him than many merchandisers 
appear to realize. 


With the souvenir savings bank at last in their hand, 
however, an air of delighted possession quickly dis- 
pelled any lingering tension from the “heavy” respon- 
sibility of having participated in its manufacture. 
Wholly pre-occupied with their new acquisition, they 
turned it over and over examining every feature. It is 
certain that a sign offering a five-dollar bill, free, could 
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“THE TOY TIN BANK had become the 
1934 World's 


safely have been posted at that point without being 
noticed ! 

For the first time, perhaps, in history, a tin can was 
gleefully greeted as “cute” by almost a million people! 
Four enterprising potential can salesmen, aged nine or 
thereabouts, took their souvenir cans to the rear of the 
long line and offered them at a dime apiece to those 
still waiting their turn! 

Every sixth person, on the average, thanked the uni- 
formed attendant stationed at the delivery point. The 
Average American is decent, well-mannered and orderly 
and returns courteous treatment in kind. No need to 
stamp a flamboyant “compliments” on the souvenir— 
for courtesy and fair treatment were implicit in every 
phase of the Exhibitor’s contacts with its visitors. 

The toy tin bank had be- 
came the insignia of the 1934 
World’s Fair, as the Heinz 
Pickles had at an earlier Ex- 
position, forty-one years ago. 
A million emissaries of good- 
will for Canco and its multi- 
thousand clients spread out 
through the Exposition 
Grounds and thence to a 
myriad American homes, tak- 
ing with them a valued, per- 
manent souvenir of their in- 
structive and_ entertaining 
promenade along “Container 
Avenue.” 


A Symbol of Progress 


The tin can, for them, no 
longer carries its old connota- 
tion, but is accepted as the 
symbol of one of America’s 
greatest and most constructive 
industries, daily setting the 
seal of science on new methods 
of increasing the welfare and 
comfort of millions of people, 
rich and poor alike, through- 
out the civilized world. 

However commonplace con- 
tainers formerly may have 
seemed to these million visi- 
tors, Canco, by its participation in the Fair, has clothed 
the tin can with a meaning rich in the satisfaction of 
warm, human desires—the insignia of increased happi- 
ness and health to millions. 


In merchandising, as in politics, the only way to lead 
is to follow. To confuse what people should do, with 
what people will do, is as futile as trying to build a 
mirror powerful enough to change people’s looks. This 
is what the planners of this exhibit recognized. 


So they went to the people, the ordinary, common 
“folks”, who every year, rain or shine, in depression or 
prosperity, spend billions on their ordinary, human 
needs—and came back with them to re-discover to- 
gether the manifold, welcome services that packers of 
canned products stand ready to offer. It will be 
many years before they will cease to reap the re- 
ward of their enterprising and astonishingly success- 
ful contribution to the 1934 Century of Progress 
Exposition | 


Fair." 
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Analyzing the UTILITIES® 


By HOWARD FLORANCE 


A OUTSTANDING PARADOX in New Deal philoso- 
phy is the mad rush to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions in public money to duplicate private enterprise in 
the light and power industry, at a time when private 
enterprise elsewhere—farming, for example—is being 
paid other hundreds of millions in public money merely 
to curtail its output. The power to tax is the power 
to destroy; and it was already being exercised freely. 

But for those two factors the gas and electric light 
and power industry would have special appeal to the 
investor in this period of national recovery. Take elec- 
tricity, for example: That industry sold to customers 
75 billion kilowatt hours in 1929 and 65 billion in 1933. 
It was a loss of 13 per cent—compared with a drop of 
64 per cent on automobile production and 45 per cent 
in freight car loadings. The gas industry, natural and 
manufactured, matched the performance of electric 
light and power by showing a loss of only 14% per cent. 
Together they have exemplified stability. When it 
came to economy, the public chose to save elsewhere 
than on its monthly gas and electric light bill. 

Public utilities were once favored by government as 
well as by investor, and were granted monopoly status. 
Who desires duplicate telephone facilities? Of what 
advantage are two lines of gas pipe through the streets? 
The higher cost of competition is apparent. But re- 
cently the utilities have become the football of politics, 
especially what is known as the power industry. Regu- 
lation by public commission had not been wholly effec- 
tive in eradicating abuse. One by one there sprang up 
municipally owned electric light plants, the success of 
which has been a matter of dispute. 


*By which we mean certain representative companies in the electric light 
and power industry. 
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Now the greater threat to established industry comes 
from the federal government itself, which is building or 
planning huge power projects, north, east, south, and 
west. Some of these will extend power and light into 
new fields. Others are avowedly to destroy existing 
facilities by competition, with rates that are lower not 
as a result of efficiency in operation but through the use 
of public moneys and the escape from taxes. 


Adding Tax Straws to the Camel's Back 


This tax matter would be funny were it not so serious. 
A utility runs the gamut of ordinary federal and local 
taxes, and then stands out as a lightning rod to attract 
the attention of legislators seeking additional revenue. 
Note the federal tax of 3 per cent on electric energy 
sold to consumers. Since the average monthly bill per 
domestic consumer is $2.75 it was a tax of 8% cents a 
month, to which one might object but which one surely 
would not feel. But after a year Congress transferred 
the tax to the company. It becomes a 3 per cent levy 
on gross revenues. This bit of Congressional whimsy 
transfers a tax of 53 million dollars annually from the 
shoulders of 24 million customers to a very much 
smaller and less articulate group of shareholders. 

In addition there are taxes on gross revenues in more 
than half of the states—notably North Carolina’s levy 
of 5 per cent and Washington’s levy of 3 per cent. In 
Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, and Oregon the rate is 
2 per cent. 

As a final step the cities have begun to learn the game. 
Seattle imposes a tax of 4 per cent upon the gross reve- 
nues of utilities that have monopoly status. New York 
City’s emergency tax fixes the utilities rate at 114 per 
cent, which is thirty times the rate imposed upon gen- 
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eral business. The Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York finds that it must set aside 16 1/3 cents out of 
every dollar of revenue to pay taxes. Its tax bill last 
year was more than 36 million dollars, a 40 per cent in- 
crease over 1929 though revenues had declined. 

This present discussion of the investment status of 
public utilities is patterned somewhat after two articles 
that have preceded it in an informal series. The first 
was on “motors,” the second on “rails”. It considers 
the industry itself in its larger relationships; and pre- 


Lawrence, economist of this magazine, for better enab- 
ling the investor to know what he gets for this money. 
It seems desirable to call the reader’s attention to the 
fact that public utilities as a group enjoy high invest- 
ment rating, for dividends usually have been main- 
tained. Thus eighth or ninth standing on our list of 
nine is not to be despised. This was not true of the 
preceding articles, on motors and rails, where deficits 
were more conspicuous than earnings. 

The nine corporations in the gas and electric light 


sents statistically the rating of nine corporations 
selected with some regard for variety and geog- 
raphy as well as for size and investment popu- 
larity. It has seemed best not to include the 
communications branch of these public utilities, 
to tread only lightly in the realm of holding com- 
panies, and to emphasize a number of operating 
companies which furnish gas and electric light and 
power for commercial and domestic use. 
Accompanying tables set forth such essential 
statistical data as the net earnings and dividénds 
of these representative corporations over a period 
of six and a half years of prosperity, depression, 
and recovery. In particular the statistics show the 
price (based on present market value) which the 
investor pays per dollar of book value, the price 
per dollar of net earn- 
ings, the price per dol- 
lar of dividends, the 
gross revenue in rela- 
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OUR combined final rating is cbtained by weighting the five factors, as 
follows; Ratio gross revenue to capital, 2; net earnings, 3; book value, 1; 
success in meeting fixed charges, 3; dividerds, 3. The reader may choose 
to apply different weight values. People’s Gas is not now paying a dividend, 
so we drop it to the lowest rating among the nine. 
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and the times-over 
that fixed charges are 
earned. Each company 
gains its own rating in 
each of these classifica- 
tions. The five factors 
are then weighted (see 
explanation under the 
“Rating” table on this 
page), and the compa- 
nies emerge in a com- 
bined final rating. 

The plan is one de- 
vised by Joseph Stagg 


Average 
1928-1933 


Months 
1934 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 





5.00 5.00 5.00_ 3.75 

1.8744 *1.12¥%2 *.77¥2 *.25 

4.00 4.00 3.20 1.75 
7.50 4.50 3.00 
2.00 1.87121.12% 
6.50 3.50 None 
3.30 2.90 2.10 
2.00 


Southern California Edison 2.00 2.00 1.37% 
United Gas Improvement 1.10 1.20 1.20 .90 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS and United Gas Improvement stand out in the matter of current dividends, paying as 
much in 1934 as in 1929. The Brooklyn Union Gas rate is now $5 annually, Consolidated Gas $2, Detroit Edison 
$4, Pacific Gas & Electric $1.50, Public Service N. J. $2.80, Southern California Edison $1.50, and United Gas 
Improvement $1.20. 

Dividends are adjusted here to present share capitalization where split-ups or stock dividends have occurred. 

* Columbia Gas & Electric dividends since 1932 have been paid in 5 per cent preference stock at par. 


5.00 5.00 
2.00 2.00 
2.621 3.25 
8.00 8. 
2.00 
8.00 
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Brooklyn Union Gas 
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Detroit Edison 

Pacific Gas & Electric 
Peoples Gas 


Public Service, N. J. 

















NET EARNINGS 


(Net available for common) 





Total (000,000) Per Share 
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ALL THESE nine companies show lower net earnings in 1933 than in 1932; and all but one are still lower in the first half-year 1934. This is worthy of special 
note because the period had been one of general business recovery. Taking 1933, the last full year, and comparing it with a five-year average, the nearest approach 
to earnings stability are the records of United Gas Improvement, Public ice, N. J., and Brooklyn Union Gas—each exceeding 90 per cent of its average. 
* Detroit Edison current earnings are for twelve months ended July 31. 
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industry which we have selected for presentation here, 
the type of service each renders, and its habitat, may be 
set down briefly as follows: 

Brooklyn Union Gas Company. A consolidation of 
companies enjoying very local franchises, supplying 
manufactured gas to Brooklyn Borough and part of 
Queens Borough in New York City, a population of 3 
million. Average gross revenue, 25 million dollars. 

Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation. Owns the 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric Corporation, the Columbus 
Gas and Fuel Company, the Dayton Power and Light 
Company, and others. Serves a thousand communities 
in four states. Roughly, 60 per cent of its business is 
gas, 25 per cent electric, 13 per cent electric railway, and 
2 per cent oil and gasoline. Average gross revenue, 89 
million dollars. 

Consolidated Gas Company of New York. Owns the 
New York Edison Company, the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, and a score of lesser subsidiaries. Furnishes gas 
and electric light and power to Manhattan and Bronx 
Boroughs and part of Queens Borough in New York 
City, and to adjoining Westchester County. Also fur- 
nishes steam for heating and power, mainly to office 
buildings. Average gross revenue, 228 million dollars. 

Detroit Edison Company. Furnishes electric light 
and power in Detroit and many other Michigan cities, 
an important manufacturing region with a population 
of 2% millions. Also conducts a steam-heating business 
in Detroit and a modest gas business in several cities. 
Average gross revenue, 50 million dollars. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company. A consolidation 
of gas and electric companies serving central and north- 
ern California, including San Francisco, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, San Jose, Berkeley, and Fresno, a population of 











nearly 3 million. Operates half a hundred hydro- 
electric generating plants, with natural gas available for 
its own auxiliary use and for half a million gas cus- 
tomers. Average gross revenue, 77 million dollars. 

Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company. Furnishes 
gas to the people of Chicago, the country’s second larg- 
est city. Average gross revenue, 38 million dollars. 

Public Service Corporation of New Jersey. Operates 
electric power and light plants, gas plants, and street 
railways in most of the larger cities of New Jersey. 
Average gross revenue, 130 million dollars. 


Southern California Edison Company. Generates © 


and distributes electric energy throughout southern 
California, to a population of more than 3 million. Its 
distribution properties in Los Angeles are operated by 
the city under purchase contract. Average gross reve- 
nue, 38 million dollars. 

United Gas Improvement Company. Oldest public 
utility holding company in the United States, incorpo- 
rated in 1882. Owns gas and electric companies (also 
such utilities as street railways, water, steam, and ice), 
largely in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Connecticut. 
Serves the people of Philadelphia especially. Average 
gross revenue, 100 million dollars. 


The Vanishing Iceman Helps 


A million electric refrigerators were bought last year, 
to meet the American housewife’s ever-advancing stand- 
ard of living. It was a new record, far better than that 
of the extravagant year 1929. But the local iceman 
wilts at the collar and grows wobbly at the knees when 
he glimpses the sales record of 1934, still in the making. 
Sales in the first six months of this present year almost 
equaled the total for the whole of last year. Barring 

accident, 1,500,000 household electric refrigerators 


























will be sold in 1934. 
SUCCESS IN MEETING FIXED CHARGES We are not here burying the iceman but rather 
(Sines erent) suggesting what might have happened to earnings 
saereae'| 1931 | 1932 | 1933 |piting | in the electric light and power industry if its half- 
brother, the electric appliance industry, had been 
: . ess efficient. Electricity sold to large commercial 
CSionbia Gor b Electic Co. 340 298 244 909 6 | les efficient. El ld to larg 
 ocehaiel Cn Co. 464 4.72 3.70 3.16 1 customers dropped from 44.3 billion kilowatt hours 
Detroit Edison Co. 2.72 92.92 2.07 1.92 8 in 1929 to 33.7 billion in 1933, a loss of 25 per cent. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 2.29 2.37 218 2.04 7 Electricity sold to domestic consumers rose from 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke - 2.30 2.48 1.85 1.39 9 9:7 billion k.w.h. to 12 billion. 
Publi nonce orp. = N. J so ir ro aos : It is not that more customers are being reached, 
outhern California Edison d for the doubling- f famili f 
United Gas Improvement Co. 3.15 3.37 3.12 2.95 3 | depression halted a steady expansion in that te- 
ALL, be neil befor the shareholder hee any equity in earnings. ‘This table showe| SPect. But the average household is using more 
the common stockholder’s margin of safety. electricity. Sales resistance is low against four ap- 





proaches: Health that is improved by better 





Capitalization per Dollar of Gross Revenues 


lighting. Comfort that comes with portable 
fans in summer-and heaters in winter. Pleasure 
as exemplified in a radio that works without the 





1928-1933] 493) | 3932 | 1933 








1933 : . 
Rating bother of batteries. Efficiency as demonstrated 





Average 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 3.74 3.85 4.47 4.72 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co. 5.73 5.99 7.00 7.51 
Consolidated Gas Co. 4.84 4.72 5.18 5.41 
Detroit Edison Co. 5.25 5.40 6.33 6.75 
Aveeans Gas ¥ Electric Co. 7.13 7.19 7.45 7.38 

les Gas Light & a, aa 4.45 5.22 4.93 5.33 
Peche Service Corp of 4.10 4.13 4.33 4.61 
Southern California ohh 8.97 8.48 9.47 9.78 
United Gas Improvement Co. 6.77 6.61 6.84 7.08 


by electric clocks and percolators, by washing 
machines and food mixers. 

To prove our point we delve hastily into a 
hitherto untapped field of research—the writer’s 
own use of electricity in the home; and our 
exploration shows 1934 running more than 50 
per cent ahead of 1929. 


When Utilities Were in Favor 
The electric light industry has 24% million 
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enues include non-operating income as well as gross operating revenues. 
capital required to produce a dollar of gross revenue, the better the rating. 





CAPITALIZATION here includes stock and funded capital plus surplus. —— 


customers, the gas industry 15% million. The 
electric light industry last year sold service ag- 
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gregating 1773 million dollars, 
while revenues of the gas in- 
dustry were 679 million. Na- 
tural gas enjoys 70 per cent of 
the gas business of the country 
but produces only 44 per cent 
of gas revenues. Combined, gas 
and electric light are a 2%4 
billion dollar industry as mea- 
sured by last year’s gross an- 
nual revenue. For comparison 
it may be stated that railroad 
operating revenue last year 
was 3 billions. 

In the last fifteen years 
public utilities have come into 
prominence as a prime source 
of investment for the funds 
of life insurance companies. 
But the picture began to 
change while the present oc- 
cupant of the White House 
was still Governor of New 
York, militant crusader 
against a Power Trust and 
leading candidate for the 
presidency. Going back to 
1921 we find that 3 per cent 
of life insurance funds were 
invested in public utility 
bonds and _ stocks, a: ratio 
which has exceeded 10 per 
cent since 1931. That same 
decade witnessed a_ reverse 
trend in life insurance invest- 
ments in railroad bonds and 
stocks, the percentage drop- 
ping from 23 to 16. 


Railroads versus Utilities 


Both railroad and _ utilities 
are subject to regulation, in 
matters of service, rates, and 
profits. The main distinction 
here is that railroad regula- 
tion centers at Washington 
while that of the utilities 
comes from local legislatures 
and public service commis- 
sions. Railroads cross state 
lines freely, utilities rarely ex- 
cept through consolidation 
and merger. Railroads face 
competition, with one another 
and with water, highway, and 


air traffic; contrawise, utilities enjoy monopoly status. 

Railroads, however, never have had to fear govern- 
Government operation has been 
tried, during the war emergency; and at the depth of 


ment competition. 




















































PRICE PER DOLLAR OF DIVIDENDS 
sens Market : Esti- " | ; 
— — saa Dolla of — ey Ry Dollar “ee 
1928-1933 193 Dividends dentin Sept. 1 | of 1934 |Group 
Average Average 1928-1933 1934 1934 |Dividends| 1934 
a Union Gas Co. 5.00 121 2420 5.00 58 11.60 4 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co. 1.63 44 27.00 .50 10 20.00 8 
Consolidated Gas Co. 3.5¢t 96 2450 295 2 19.45. 5 
Detroit Edison Co. 7.33 164 22.40 4.00 66 1650 7 
Pacific Gas 7 Electric Co. 1.98 45 22.72 1.50 16 10.68 2 
on Gas Light & hy ‘ 7.00 176 25.18 None 24 00.00 9 
Public Service Corp. o ais @6~6 «6SSO5: «262.80. 32 1142 3 
Southern California Shy 700 464 9600 1.75 13 7.43 1 
United Gas Improvement Co. 1.14 29 25.42 1.20 15 12.50 6 
THE INVESTOR in Southern California Edison pays least for each dollar of current dividends. This table should 
be used with that of net earnings, (page 59), to show to what extent dividends are now being earned. 




















PRICE PER DOLLAR OF NET EARNINGS 















Net Price Pitce 

are 928- of Ne arnings | * Tice — ss 
ee | tk eng [OM IS] AES | ast 

Average 1933 Earn’s 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 7.24 121 16.70 618 58 9.38 3 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co. 1.56 44 28.20 0.51 10 1960 9 
Consolidated Gas Co. 444 86 19.37 3.31 28 845 2 
Detroit Edison Co. 8.53 164 19.22 4.83 66 13.67 8 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 249 45 18.08 161 16 995 6 
A sg Gas Light & ri aa 9.15 176 19.23 290 24 828 1 
Public Service Co orp. of N 3.61 @ 1011 346 3 388 § 
Southern California Sa 246 44 17.90 1.33 13 9.78 4 
United Gas Improvement Co. 1.39 29 20.86 1.23 15 1220 7 









NEXT to dividends paid, this becomes our most valuable guide for the shareholder. And all nine of our utilities 
show current net earnings. The No. 1 rating here is modified by the fact that hinenaaie Gas earnings recently have 


indulged in a marked drop. 


















PRICE PER DOLLAR OF BOOK VALUE 
































book Market Price per Price : 
Value Dollar Market per Rating 
Per Share| Fic | Book | Book | Price | Dollar | _ in 
1928- 1933 Value | Value | Sept. 1, | of 1933 | Group 
1233, | Average| 1928 | 1933 1934 | Book | 1933 
verage 1933 Value 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 93.89 121 1.299 89.97 58 64 7 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co. 18.33 44 240 17.35 10 .58 5 
Consolidated.Gas Co. 55.70 86 1.54 55.33 28 .51 2 
Detroit Edison Co. 113.83 164 1.44 112.57 66 59 6 
Segue Gas & Electric Co. 27.55 45 1.63 2856 16 .56 4 
Ay. les Gas oi & Coke - 135.24 176 1.30 111.07 24 .22 1 
ublic Service Corp. of N. J 30.55 69 2.26 31.09 32 1.03 8 
Soe California Edison 24.35 44 1.81 2496 13 54 3 
United Gas Improvement Co. 12.22 29 92.38 11.55 15 1.30 9 










Book value, roughly speaking, is capital plus surplus divided by the number of shares. 














depression it seemed as though government ownership 
would be the only way to avert widespread bankruptcy. 


But government competition has been outside the realm 


of possibility. 


The present threat to the investment stability of utili- 
ties comes to the electric light and power companies. 
It comes not through regulation that forces reduced 
rates, nor through increased taxation, but rather as a 
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Current Earnings Go Down 


result of immense rival projects sponsored by the fed- 
eral government—at Muscle Shoals in the South, at 
Boulder Dam in the Southwest, at Coulee Dam in the 
Northwest, and on the St. Lawrence in the North. 


A glance at our table of net earnings (page 59) shows 
that every one of our nine utilities earned less in 1933 
than in 1932, and all but one of them earned less in 
the first half of 1934 than in the same period of 1933. 
This was not true of the motor industry, nor of the 
railroads, the two groups (Continued on page 71) 
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EUROPE is said to be in 
semi-chaos, but this 
prominent New York 
Episcopalian finds much 
that is good in the "wool- 
ly wilds" of Stalin, Hitler, 
and Starhemberg, anti- 
pathetic to one another 
though they be in 1934 


By 
LYMAN P. POWELL 


I: Is now more than forty years since the REVIEW 
or Reviews, always a pioneer, announced that 
education is for adult as well as adolescent; and all 
through the intervening years its pages have been lib- 
erally sprinkled with convincing appeals for a better 
understanding of the swiftly changing world, by old 
as well as young. 

For the fourteenth consecutive season the American 
Educational Pilgrimage to Europe has gone, and come. 
Some sixty of us—university presidents and professors, 
lecturers and preachers, editors and authors—under the 
conduct of Dr. Sherwood Eddy, originator and devel- 
cper of the great idea, have circled round Europe 
meeting leaders of thought and action in London, Paris, 
Geneva, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Warsaw, Helsingfors, 
Leningrad, and Moscow, and often discussing with them 
the amazing events of the most momentous summer 
since 1914—sometimes on the very heel of their 
happening. 

Every morning in historic Toynbee Hall, where not 
infrequently the snow-white beard of Bernard Shaw 
wags wildly over the curly head of “Jimmy” Mallon, 
we actually did sit for some ten days at the feet of 
such competents to counsel as the Marquis of Lothian, 
Viscount Cecil, Lord Percy, Sir Gilbert Murray, Dr. 
G. P. Gooch, H. N. Brailsford, S. K. Ratcliffe, the lead- 
ers of the Labor party—topped off by a garden party 
given us by Lord and Lady Astor and an inspiring visit 
by invitation to the Prime Minister at 10 Downing 
Street. Every side of public thinking about European 
affairs was presented to us; and as for many weeks we 
circled round nerve-racked Europe, through the thought- 
ful fore-planning of Dr. Eddy, who appears to know 
everybody everywhere, experiences and contacts came 
our way which enabled us tc fill out for ourselves the 
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larger picture of a Europe whose ultimate no man is 
wise enough to blueprint. 

Though Dollfuss had just been buried when we 
reached Vienna, his successor in the chancellorship 
graciously kept the appointment Dollfuss had made 
with us, and impressed us with his culture, consecration, 
and devotion to distracted and almost dismembered 
Austria, violently converted under our very eyes from 
a world problem into the world’s danger spot. 

With Hitler proclaiming on September 5 that Ger- 
many will have no more revolutions for a thousand 
years, the exciting weeks we spent in Berlin and 
Munich would scarcely seem worth noting. But things 
did happen fast and furiously while we were there. We 
got first-hand impressions of Hitler, and of several close 
to him. His genius for details, his card-catalog under- 
standing of plain people, his determination to lift Ger- 
many out of her depression, despair, and inferiority 
complex which was near to her undoing when Hitler 
took the helm, outbulked all else in our pilgrim observa- 
tions. As we listened to his resounding speech of July 
13, justifying his June 30 conduct, we realized that 
Hitler has oratorical power beyond description to com- 
pel allegiance, no matter how defective his argument 
may seem about Germany’s Nordic character. His very 
name may have put Europe into a panic, but the 
German youth adore him. Never shall I forget the 
shining face of the lovely, cultured, charming Madchen 
who at dinner with hands clenched tight said to a few 
of us: “Herr Hitler seems to us a sort of Jesus Christ, 
surrounded by bad men”. When we were sailing up the 
Baltic to Finland, with a joyous company of German 
youth on board singing for us as only German youth 
can sing, they gave no impression of a militaristic spirit. 
In fact they politely but decidedly declined our request 
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Looks In on Russia 


to sing the Watch on the Rhine. “It is too warlike”, 
their leader stoutly answered. 

Getting into Russia was no easy task. We expected 
some discomforts and delays. Irina Skariatina had car- 
ried back with her, after ten years of exile, the beautiful 
dreams of old Russia. Ivy Lee had sought the secret 
of Russia’s highly successful propaganda: Alexander 
Woollcott had left behind the discouraging suggestion 
that we might bring out of Russia as much accurate 
information as we brought sand in our shoes. 

On the way from the new Finland (which Will 
Rogers calls a “knockout”) to Leningrad, we were held 
up several hours at the Russian border. “I told you 
so” was in many a mind. “Just what I expected” was 
on many a tongue. We had changed cars when we 
needed to be sleeping. There was confusion and delay 
in getting anything to eat. The rain came down in 
torrents. Some felt a little grouchy as we watched 
Russian women doing a man’s hardest work in building 
the new customs house, mixing mortar and wheeling 
concrete up the steep incline. But as in passing on 
other apparent defects in Russia, the suspended judg- 
ment proved worth while. As the day dragged on and 
“customs” did not come to look us over, and we were 
overdue in Leningrad, the reason for discomfort and 
delay emerged. Something had happened which might 
anywhere occur. The old customs house had burned a 
while before. Prepared at most to handle the usual 
small group of visitors coming by that route into 
Russia, customs found an unexpected extra-trainload to 
despatch ; for visitors to Russia broke all records last 
summer. In the circumstances, the small customs staff 
—many of them women—did as well as any could 
expect; and they were invariably courteous. Russians 
are like that. 


OCTOBER, 1934 


THE EDDY PARTY (on the page 
opposite) grouped around an 
historic cannon at the Kremlin, 
Moscow governmental center. The 
picture on this page shows these 
same pilgrims on the "Trud" col- 
lective farm, two hours away from 
the crowded Russian capital. 


Nevertheless, Russia was 
a new world to us. We 
seemed to be visiting an- 
other planet. We came early 
to respect the Russian post- 
pcnement for a time of cer- 
tain creature-comforts in 
order that Russia’s millions 
may come into the social 
justice for centuries denied 
them by the uninformed 
monarchy, the extravagant 
nobility, and the corrupt 
Greek church. These ground 
the people down and made 
them receptive to the phi- 
losophy of Karl Marx who, 
brought up in a Christian 
home, must have learned those social teachings of Jesus 
which later developed into a passion for social justice, 
with the substitution of History for God in the Marxian 
scheme. 

Moscow was our headquarters for the larger period ; 
and the Metropole Hotel, suggestive of the Adlon in® 
Berlin in its cosmic hospitality, sometimes made us 
wonder that such comforts could be found so far from 
Piccadilly, Paris, and Broadway. At the center of a 
city in which “no stalk of grass is motherless”, the 
Metropole has seen Russia pass through two major 
famines, a civil war, a war of intervention, and a Five- 
Year Plan which has brought such substantial improve- 
ments in living that even a conservative English 
publicist, who is no communist, authentically pictures 
Russia as the brightest spot on the European horizon, 
while an Anglican clergyman sees there the Kingdom of 
God already come. From the windows of our room on 
July 24 we saw 130,000 magnificent Russian young folks 
marching to their annual athletic contest with a joyous 
exuberance that had no military tinge, with splashes of 
color in the gala dress of the young men and young 
women too bewilderingly beautiful for brush or pen 
to paint. 

Teachers, as well as pupils, on another day gave their 
demonstration at the Park of Rest and Culture, and 
none of the many thousands were too old to join in the 
resounding and characteristic chorus: 

“We wash our hands, 

“We clean our teeth. 

“We fill our tummies, 

“We take our naps; 

“And we work for the Five-Year Plan.” 

The keynote of Russia’s progress is education in 
social justice under the (Continued on page 68) 
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Recession? 


Is Recovery gaining or losing 
ground? Here are some 
straws that show contrary 
winds. 
HOLESALE commodity prices reach 
their highest level since February, 
1931, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (August 24). The index num- 
ber is 76.9 per cent of the 1926 average; 
it was 69.6 a year earlier, and 59.6 at the 
low point in March, 1933. Farm com- 
modities are 71.8 compared with 58.2 a 
year earlier. 


Sree. operations at 19.1 per cent of 
capacity (August 28) mark a new 1934 
low point. The high mark was 57.4 per 
cent, in June. There is a further dip in 
the following week, but it is due to the 
Labor Day holiday. 


Rartroaps reporting for July (up to 
August 29), 70 roads, show net operating 
income aggregating 32.3 millions—com- 
pared with 59.5 in July, 1933, and 11. in 
July, 1932. 


Hoc prices read $8.05 per hundred 
weight (August 29), an advance of $2.65 
in 19 days. It is the highest price in 
more than three years, and in addition 
the packers must pay a processing tax 
of $2.25 per hundred. Supply is suffi- 
cient to meet demand, presumably a re- 
sult of the Government’s hog slaughter 


in the spring. 


Lasor’s president, William Green re- 
ports on unemployment (August 30): 
“From June to October, 1933, 2,200,000 
were reémployed; from October to June, 
1934, only 100,000.” It is clear, he says, 
that “the country cannot look to or- 
ganized business for leadership. . . . The 
situation is a challenge to the Govern- 
ment to give us a plan.” 


STOCK-EXCHANGE trading as August 
comes to an end totals 16,690,972 shares 
for the month—the leanest month since 


May, 1924. 


Lewis W. Dovuctas resigns as Director 
of the Budget (August 30). He had been 
regarded as the leading conservative 
among the President’s financial advisers, 
striving to achieve an early balance be- 
tween income and expenditure. 


Rocer BaBsON, voicing widespread be- 
lief in many quarters, declares (Septem- 
ber 12) that “everything is set for an im- 
provement in general business. . . . All 
that is needed now to put men to work 
and have a legitimate upturn in business 
is a frank statement by the President 
that will give confidence.” 


INTERNAL Revenue collections ior the 


year ended June 30 are announced (Sep- 
tember 10) as totalling 2,672 million dol- 
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lars, of which 371 are processing taxes, 
returnable to the farmer for reducing 
crops. Income taxes, 817 millions, were 
up 9 per cent, and miscellaneous taxes 
of 70 per cent. 


Disaster at Sea 


A modern liner burns rapidly 
at sea, within sight of land, 
and a series of errors of judg- 
ment results in great loss of 
life. 
= in the early morning aboard the 
Morro Castle, (September 8) while 
only six miles off the New Jersey coast, 
causes a loss of 135 lives; 414 are saved. 
That the percentage of loss among pas- 
sengers was so much larger than among 
the crew (29 per cent as against 18) 
arouses interest. The vessel, still burn- 
ing, is beached at Asbury Park. 


INVESTIGATION by U. S. Government au- 
thorities (beginning September 10) in- 
dicates that the fire on the Morro Castle 
was discovered late and gained headway 
rapidly; that two life boats left the ship 
with forty crew and three passengers; 
that passengers gathered largely where 
there were no boats; that the Captain 
was already dead of heart failure; that 
the Chief Engineer nevér went to his 
post and was among the first to abandon 
ship; that the wireless operator waited 
forty minutes for orders to send an 
SOS, which finally came as the wireless 
room itself burst into flames. 


Textile Workers Strike 


A 30-hour week and recogni- 
tion of the union are de- 
manded, with 363,000 workers 
obeying their leaders and 
quitting work. 


EXTILE workers in convention at New 

York (August 16) vote mandatory 
power to their executive council to call 
a strike. The union claims a member- 
ship of 300,000. 


SILK, rayon, and woolen textile work- 
ers are voted into a strike alliance with 
the cotton textile workers (August 17) 
at New York. 


Cotton textile workers are called out 
on nation-wide strike by their -leaders 
(August 30), effective on September 1. 
Four hundred thousand workers are in- 
volved, from Maine to Alabama. i 


WooLeN and worsted, and silk and 
rayon, textile workers decide (August 
31) to join the strike of cotton textile 
workers. Total workers involved, in all 
three branches, is 650,000. 


SrriKers’ demands as stated by the 
United Textile Workers (September 5) 
include recognition of the union as ex- 
clusive agency for collective bargaining; 





a 30-hour week with pay adjustment 
equivalent to 40-hours at present scale; 
and limitation of the “stretch out” or 
use of a smaller number of workers on 
improved machinery. 


Emp.Loyers (September 5) refer to an 
official report of the NRA division of 
research, made last spring, which de- 
clared: “There is no factual or statistical 
basis for any general increase in cotton 
textile code wages.” Hourly wages av- 
erage 37 cents, compared with 22 a year 
ago and 33 in 1929, with the dollar worth 
one-third more. Average weekly earn- 
ings were $13.41 in April, $10 a year ago, 
and $15.65 in 1929. 


A Boarp of Inquiry for the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry is named by the President 
(September 5) to inquire into and report 
—not later than October 1—upon com- 
plaints of workers and problems of em- 
ployers. The three members are Gov- 
ernor John G. Winant of New Hampshire, 
Marion Smith of Georgia, and Raymond 
V. Ingersoll of New York City. 


GovERNOR ExrincHaus of North Caro- 
lina calls upon the National Guard to aid 
police authorities to preserve order 
(September 5). “Men and women who 
wish only to be let alone at their peace- 
ful employment are being terrorized.” 


An Associated Press estimate out on 
the third full day of the strike (Sep- 
tember 6) shows 363,000 idle, out of 
696,000 normally employed. Of the 
strikers, 163,000 are in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama; 140,000 
in New England; and 48,000 in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 


Francis J. GorMAN, chairman of the 
strikers’ committee, proposes (September 
8) that both sides accept arbitration. 
Meanwhile, he would have all mills 
closed, and have “our members picket all 
mills and guard them against damage.” 


GeorceE A. SLOAN, president of the 
Textile Institute, and spokesman for the 
employers, rejects (September 9) the 
strikers’ proposal, with its two “utterly 
impossible” demands. 


Tue Corron Textile Code Authority 
declares (September 12) its belief that 
“the provisions of a government code 
shall not be changed by intimidation 
and violence.” 


Tariff-Making, 1934 Model 


The U. S. moves to bolster de- 
clining foreign trade by recip- 
rocal tariff treaties—in which 
Congress plays no part. 


A TARIFF treaty between Cuba and the 
U. S. is signed at Washington (Au- 
gust 24), the first under new powers 
granted to the President by Congress. 
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Duty on Cuban sugar is reduced to 9 
cents per pound, from 1.5 cents. In re- 
turn for this 23 million dollar conces- 
sion (on a quota of 1.9 million short tons 
annually), and others, Cuba grants a 
variety of preferences to imports from 
the U. S., such as lard, cigarettes, and 
automobiles. 


Tue State Department formally an- 
nounces (August-31) its intention to ne- 
gotiate trade treaties with Brazil and 
Haiti. Trade with Brazil has fallen from 
108 millions of U. S. exports in 1929 to 
30 millions in 1933, from 208 millions of 
imports—largely coffee—to 87 millions. 


Ir Is announced by the State Depart- 
ment (September 8) that trade agree- 
ments are to be arranged with Belgium, 
Colombia, and the five Central American 
republics. 


The People Nominate 


It is a political season, with 
candidates galore from Maine 
to California. 


QO” senatorial primaries (August 14) 
result in the defeat of Governor 
George E. White by former Governor 
A. V. Donahey, with Senator Fess re- 
nominated by Republicans. For Gover- 
nor: Martin L. Davey, tree surgeon, 
Democrat, and Clarence J. Brown, news- 
paper publisher, Republican. 


ArKansas Democrats renominate Gov- 
ernor J. M. Futrell (August 14), and vic- 
tory in the primary is equivalent to 
election. 


IpaHo Democrats renominate Governor 
C. Ben Ross (August 14). Republicans 
choose Frank L. Stephan. 


NesrasKA Democrats (August 15) re- 
ject Governor Charles W. Bryan’s bid 
for a Senate seat, choosing Representa- 
tive Edward R. Burke. Former Repre- 
sentative Robert G. Simmons is the Re- 
publican choice. For Governor: Roy 
L. Cochrane, Democrat, and Dwight 
Griswold, Republican. : 


Wyrominc Democrats renominate Gov- 


ernor Leslie A. Miller (August 21). Re-— 


publicans choose A. M. Clark. 


Texas Democrats vote for James V. 
Allred for Governor (August 26). State’s 
Attorney General, 35 years old, he op- 
posed “Fergusonism” as represented by 
Governor Miriam A. Ferguson and form- 
er Governor James E. Ferguson, im- 
peached. 


CALIFORNIA’sS primary (August 28) at- 
tracts nation-wide attention. Democratic 
nominations are won by Upton Sinclair, 
a life-long Socialist, for Governor; and 
Hiram Johnson, a life-long Republican. 
Republicans renominate Senator Johnson 
and Acting Governor Frank F. Merriam. 


NevapA Democrats renominate Sena- 
tor Key Pittman (September 4). Re- 
publicans choose George W. Malone. For 
Governor: Republicans designate Acting 
Governor Morley Griswold; Democrats, 
Richard Kirman. 
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Connecticut Democrats in convention 
(September 6) renominate Governor 
Wilbur L. Cross for a third term, and 
designate Congressman Francis T. Ma- 
loney to contest the Senate seat. Re- 
publicans (September 12) agree upon 
Hugh M. Alcorn for Governor, and re- 
nominate Senator Frederic C. Walcott. 


Marne voters (September 10) reélect 
Senator Hale, Republican, and Governor 
Brann, Democrat. The three Congres- 
sional seats are’also divided, two Demo- 
cratic and one Republican. 


New HampsuHirE voters nominate for 
Governor (September 11) H. Stiles 
Bridges, Republican, and John L. Sulli- 
van, Democrat. 


PICKET DUTY IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Vermont Republicans (September 11) 
renominate Senator Warren R. Austin 
and select Lieutenant-Governor Charles 
M. Smith, as nominee for Governor. 
Democrats choose Fred C. Martin for 
Senator, and James P. Leamy for Gov- 
ernor. 


Micnican Democrats fail to renominate 
Governor William A. Comstock (Sep- 
tember 11) selecting instead Arthur J. 
Lacy. Republicans choose Frank D. 
Fitzgerald. 


SoutH Caro.rina’s run-off Democratic 
primary (September 11) is carried by 
Olin D. Johnson for Governor, defeating 
Cole L. Blease. 


Cotorapo Democrats fail to accept the 
candidacy of a woman for Governor 
(September 12), renominating Edwin C. 
Johnson over Miss Josephine Roche. 


Marytanp Democrats renominate Gov- 
ernor Ritchie for a fifth term (September 
13), Republicans choosing Harry W. 
Nice. For Senator, the leading candi- 
dates are George L. Radcliffe, Democrat, 
and Joseph I. France, Republican. 


Code Hours in Cotton 


The President exercises a 
power which few knew that 
he _ possessed. 


OR THE first time the President amends 

a major code by executive order (Au- 
gust 22). He reduces hours in the cotton 
garment industry from 40 to 36. An in- 
crease in base wage rates offsets the 10 
per cent cut in hours of work. The ob- 
ject is to employ 10,000 now idle. 


EmpPLoyers in the cotton garment in- 
dustry, through representatives of four- 
teen manufacturers’ associations, decide 
(August 27) not to accept the President’s 
change .in code hours, and declares its 
intention to take legal steps. But the 
code which they signed gives the Presi- 
dent power. 


With the Cotton Farmer 


Higher prices, caused by 
droughts, cause Uncle Sam to 
raise his lending value also. 
5 pw cents a pound, instead of ten, is 
hereafter to be loaned to the pro- 
ducer by the RFC through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation by direction 
of the President (August 21): This is 
not merely to promote orderly marketing 
as required for consumption, but to pre- 
vent dumping in anticipation of a cotton 
textile strike. 


Cotron farmers who plowed-under 
part of their crop in 1933, and received 
in return bales of government-owned 
cotton in storage, are permitted (August 
24) to increase to 12 cents a pound their 
present loans of 10 cents, through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


AAA checks for 38 million dollars 
had been sent to cotton farmers in seven- 
teen states, for rental of idle acres, up to 
August 16, according to official state- 
ment (August 26). It is part of 100 
millions expected to be paid, besides 25 
millions in so-called “parity” payments. 


Huey Long 


Louisiana's 
investigates city government 
in New Orleans. 


peppery Senator 


 awone sake legislature ends a five-day 
session (August 18) during which it 
passed twenty-seven bills designed either 
to wipe out graft in New Orleans or to 
increase the Governor’s powers in a 
political feud with the Mayor of that 
city. Back of Governor O. K. Allen ad- 
mittedly stands Senator Huey Long. In 
a final rumpus the press is excluded. 


Huey Lone enters New Orleans with 
an escort of National Guard (August 31), 
called out by Governor Allen to protect 
the legislature’s investigating committee. 
Long is the committee’s counsel. 


A primary election in New Orleans and 
surrounding parishes (September 11) is 
carried by candidates backed by Senator 
Long. Under a political truce, neither 
National Guardsmen nor Police are at 
the polls. 

Continued on page 12 
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THIS refreshment stand, at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., won first prize in a way- 


side stand improvement campaign financed by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


The Roadside Becomes Important 
By ELIZABETH B. LAWTON 


ic LasT five years have seen re- 
markable progress in the move- 
ment for beautiful highways. The U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads recently gave 
impetus to the movement by its ruling 
that in the allocation of the $400,000,000 
NRA highway fund each state is re- 
quired to set aside one-half of 1 per 
cent for roadside development. Many 
states which had done nothing before are 
now coming into line. 

In fairness to the civic groups, it must 
be noted that this action never could 
have been taken had not a demand for 
roadside development. been created by 
the public-opinion campaigns of recent 
years, carried on by the American Civic 
Association, the American Nature Asso- 
ciation, the Garden Clubs, and the Na- 
tional Roadside Council (formerly Na- 
tional Council for Protection of Roadside 
Beauty), with its state and regional 
councils now functioning in fifteen 
states. The Highway Research Board 
calls attention to this fact, in its recent 
Report on Roadside Development, and 
states that education of the taxpayer to 
appreciate the need and the possibility 
of roadside development is fundamental. 

As roadside work gets under way, we 
find in many states an urgent need for 
a better understanding of the problem. 
What is our aim? What is our beauti- 
fied highway to look like? Even land- 
scape architects sometimes fail to appre- 
ciate that this is a new problem. The 
rules and regulations laid down for the 
formal landscaping of a park or an estate 
are not always applicable. 

To some enthusiasts roadside develop- 
ment means planting beds of pansies and 
peonies along our rural roads. To others 
it means lining our highways with rows 
of trees. One worthy but misguided 
gentleman in Alabama has a plan to bor- 
der every highway in the United States 
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with trees. It would be a crime still fur- 
ther to standardize our highways with 
formal or intensive planting, or to use 
exotics. 

We should get away from the stand- 
ardization already too, prevalent in high- 
way construction and restore as far as 
possible the characteristic beauty of each 
road. Frequently this means no plant- 
ing whatever beyond that necessary to 
heal the scars of construction, but means 
instead the conservation of the natural 
growth already present. In other places 
it may mean additional trees or shrubs, 
material which “belongs”, set in natural 
groups where it will frame, not hide, the 


view. Always the first step is the healing 
of the construction scars; raw shoulders 
and slopes must be covered with green 
and borrow pits screened. 

The Florida Highway Department is 
stressing the point that much of. road- 
side development is strictly engineering, 
and Florida has begun to reshape the 
earthwork along her entire system. 
Slopes will be flattened, rounded, and 
covered with green. There is to be no 
bare earth visible between the pavement 
and the property line. ; 

If the landscape director has done his 
work well, Nature will get the credit. 
The effect will (Continued on page 77) 





UNDESIRABLE: The "slum" type of filling station which demands 


improvement. 
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One quart of milk supplies about 
the same amount of bodily energy 
as 9 eggs, or 3 Ib. beefsteak, or 
4/5 lb. chicken, or 6% oranges, or 2 
Ib. potatoes, or 3 Ib. string beans. 


ILK, as an all-round food, is one of 
M the most essential of our everyday 
foods. Milk gives you much for little. In 
choosing your foods, be sure that milk is 


among the first on the list. 


For health, milk is conceded to be the al- 
most perfect food. It contains practically 
all the elements that the human body needs: 
minerals, vitamins, proteins, sugars and fats 
—all necessary for building a healthy body 
and for warding off disease. 


The form in which milk is taken is not im- 
portant. Some persons like it cold. Others 
take it when they are ready for sleep and 
prefer it hot. Still others like it better 
when it is flavored with cocoa or chocolate 
or used in soups, sauces or desserts. 


Milk should not be regarded as a beverage; 
it isa food. Sip it slowly; get the flavor out 
of it. Don’t use it merely to quench thirst, 
and don’t drink it rapidly. The gastric juice 
of the stomach causes milk to curdle shortly 















All of these foods build health and 
are important in the diet The 
comparison merely brings out the 
essential part milk plays in con- 
tributing fuel or energy to the diet. 


after you swallow it. If milk is drunk rapidly 
digestion is likely to be slow and difficult. 


Children especially need plenty of milk. 
Rest has no charm for them. No healthy 
child will stay parked while awake. He 
waits a minute or two perhaps, and then 
he is an acrobat again. An active, growing 
child must have fuel and building material 
for his body. Give him good, fresh milk— 
a quart a day if you can. And give the 
growr-ups a pint a day. For underweights 
and convalescents, a quart. For expectant 
or nursing mothers, a quart. 


Milk has unsurpassed food value. To take 
milk regularly is the surest and easiest way 
of making certain that you give your body 
the variety of food materials it needs to keep 
you in good physical condition. 


To know milk as you should know it, ask for 
a free copy of the Metropolitan booklet 
*“Milk—An All-Round Food.” Address 
Booklet Department 1034-V. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1934 m.t.1.€0. 
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A Clergyman Looks in on Russia 


Five-Year Plan. None in Russia are too 
old to go to school. Children love their 
school, and the working-man and work- 
ing-woman are prodigious readers. In 
fifteen years 5 billion serious books have 
been distributed 2mong them. 

Visiting the collective farm of “Trud”, 
grown from nothing to several hundred 
households in eight years, we acquired 
some respect for a system which can 
take a poor peasant woman, Eudoxia 
Pazukhina, and make her an intelligent 
upbuilder of a successful industrial ex- 
periment. In 1927 she could neither read 
nor write. She says: “I spent the whole 
winter learning to read and write. It 
was very difficult. I used to get dizzy 
trying to decipher the letters. But I 
succeeded; in the spring I was already 
able to write reports about our collective 
farm to the district executive committee 
—Lord only knows how poorly it was 
written, but they made it out, they 
read it.” 

Only a few winters have since come 
and gone. Yet with a neighbor’s aid, Eu- 
doxia, who still calls herself “a semi- 
literate peasant woman”, has produced a 
little book on the collective farm which 
may have a lasting place among human 
documents—in a land where in five years 
200,000 large collective farms and 5,000 
state farms with tractors and threshing 
machines took the place of 14,000,000 
petty peasant households which for ages 
had scratched the soil with wooden 
ploughs and harrows. 


In a Russian Factory 


Education is a chief keynote of factory 
life. One factory, which some of us 
visited on occasion when we could not 
possibly have been expected, was in es- 
sentials educational. We found 7,890 
workers, all happy at their task, listening 
at intervals to the radio which as they 
worked brought them lectures on govern- 
ment, economics, and homekeeping. 
Every hour there was a ten minutes’ 
interval for rest. Luncheon, better than 
most of us have at home, was served for 
an almost nominal sum. Mothers were 
given a half-hour morning and after- 
noon to look after their babies, cared for 
by expert nurses in the factory nursery 
or creche. Though wages are not high, 
according to our standard, the cost. of 
living is so low and the certainty of work 
for every one so indisputable that worry 
in this factory, as in others, finds none 
poor enough to do it reverence. It is 
all educational, made more emphatic by 
the haste of even the aged to hurry home 
from a six- or seven-hour day to have 
the evening meal on time and then to 
study serious subjects far into the night. 

Education takes into full account the 
so-called criminal classes. Russians call 
them “little brothers who have gone 
wrong”. We svent a day at Bolshevo, 
which has a record of almost 90 per 
cent of its convicted criminals restored 
to moral and industrial usefulness. We 
saw no bars, no fences, no arms, no signs 
of punishment. Any of the 3,180 there— 
including 250. women—who wanted to 
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leave could go when and where they 
pleased; but they could never come back. 
Except in cases of obvious mental de- 
fectiveness, the management assumed 
that environment, hardship, or actual 
suffering accentuated temptation, and the 
unfortunate fall because “they must, and 
not because they will”. 


Dealing with Criminals 


This trusting attitude, this confidence 
in the intrinsic worth of human nature, 
reached out to so-called hardened crimi- 
nals. We talked with men who had 
served time more than once; yet on ad- 
mission to Bolshevo, all have a chance 
to earn full membership in” thé’ ‘com- 
munity, many develop ‘into highly suc- 
cessful workers, and most of them are 
seriously trying to improve their minds 
and morals. One with whom I talked in 
his own home—for Bolshevo encourages 
marrying and homemaking—had in four 
years become an expert at the piano, and 
played his Chopin with such distinction 
as to make him appear almost a profes- 
sional. Another is preparing to be an 
orchestra conductor. There were others, 
too, who with us would be classed among 
the hopelessly hardened. “But”—as is 
said on good authority—‘throughout the 
Union a diversified system of labor- 
corrective institutions has been developed 
consisting mainly of industrial and farm 
colonies, where those who have never 
previously had an opportunity to ac- 
quire habits of application’ and industry 
may learn under suitable conditions and 
on aé rational, self-supporting basis. 
Here they engage in social and industrial 
activities on a broad scale, and are taught 
through the healthful influence of fruit- 
ful labor to become useful members of 
society, and are thus restored to the 
ranks of normal industry.” 

The supreme interest of Russia is the 
care of children. There is nothing like 
it elsewhere in the world. It suggests 
Plato’s Utopia. It begins before the child 
is born and lasts all through life—all 
the way along providing employment, 
insuring against illness and old age, and 
thus eliminating fear and care from the 
average life. 


Absence of Graft 


An American may object to certain 
things he sees in Russia, the limits set 
to freedom of speech and of the press, 
the espionage reported to surround the 
visitor as well as citizen, the disbelief in 
God. But the new Russia is only a few 
years old. She is today more impression- 
able to good than many Christian lands. 
If she has been harsh with her Kulaks, 
our record with our Indians has matched 
it; and instead of a collective ideal to 
guide us, we have merely had a greed 
for land. Give Russia a few more years— 
one eminent Russian wants only 10 to 
15—and at her present rate of progress 
not only will there continue to be work 
for all but—as some of the leaders confi- 
dently believe—the Russian standard of 
living may become the highest in the 
world. 


Graft receives short shrift in Russia. 
The urge of the system is against it. One 
big business man from overseas has re- 
cently closed a large deal in Russia with- 
out paying the commissions regarded as 
necessary in some parts of America, but 
in Russia apt to jeopardize negotiations. 
Service comes before big salaries high up 
in government: Even increase of official 
salaries finds scant encouragement over 
there. Among the many precious bits I 
discovered was the following letter of re- 
buke written by Lenin to the secretary 
of the Council of Commissars, when dur- 
ing a period of financial depreciation 
there was a desire to increase somewhat 
‘the salary of their national leader from 
perhaps a modest $250 a month to a living 
wage which Lenin had procured for 
others: 


“To the Secretary of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, Nikolai Petro- 
vich Gorbunov. 


“In view of the fact that you have 
failed to comply with my persistent re- 
quest to explain the grounds for raising 
my salary from 500 rubles to 800 rubles 
a month, as from March 1, 1918, and in 
view of the obvious unlawfulness of such 
a rise, ordered by you on your own 
initiative and upon agreement with the 
Chief Clerk to the Council, V. D. Bonch- 
Bruevich, in direct violation of the decree 
of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
dated November 23, 1917, I hereby 
strictly reprimand you. 

“Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, 


“Vv. I. ULYANOV-LENIN.” 


As one of our party, Burris Jenkins, 
writes—Russia is “teaching her young 
strength, courage, and vigor, while we 
are teaching ours the love of money. 
All the children from eight to sixteen in 
the Soviet republic belong to the Pio- 
neers. These little people may not 
smoke, drink, nor pet the girls, and re- 
main in good standing in their organiza- 
tion. No full grown Communist can do 
any of these things to excess and hold his 
place in the party.” 

With such seasoned observers as W. H. 
Chamberlin charging the faults of 
Soviet Russia to a fanatical righteous- 
ness, with Walter Duranty certain of its 
ultimate success, and with Will Durant 
predicting that out of this heroic enter- 
prise many things worth while will come 
to the human race, even I dare expect 
the best and not the worst. 

After breaking with the Greek Ortho- 
dox church because it was a bulwark of 
czarism, Russia seems so fast to be de- 
veloping a real human _ brotherhood 
under the name of social justice that we 
Christian nations may one day find our- 
selves obliged to learn anew at Russia’s 
feet the deeper meaning of the social 
teachings of Jesus. When we have 
learned them and given full proof of our 
knowledge, perhaps we shall be quali- 
fied to bring to Russia the message of 
the God whom we call Love. 
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The Pulse of Business 
Continued from page 53 


monetary forces is shared by many 
economists today and is by no means 
original. The theory is simply stated by 
the English economist as follows: 

“If the amount of money in a country, 
which is all owned by somebody, keeps 
stable, while trade and prices fall to 
say half their former scale, people, on an 
average, will—other things equal—be 
hoarding half the total money in exis- 
tence. The hoarded half will be redun- 
dant from the point of view of real 
business. ... The result is that, if the re- 
dundant part were once more spent 
with its normal velocity, owing, say, to 
people no longer expecting prices to go 
on falling, increased buying would take 
place from the shops, general ‘trade 
would improve, inventories would de- 
cline, and prices would then tend to 
rise. Latent redundancy of money in 
fact, by leading to an increased velocity, 
would also increase the velocity of goods, 
and this, by lowering stocks, would tend 
to raise prices. 

“Conversely—and we are still consider- 
ing the question of redundancy—if the 
bank balances of everybody in the 
country were suddenly doubled, a simi- 
lar redundancy of money would occur. 
The owners of the extra money would 
naturally desire to put it to some profit- 
able use. They would thus tend to buy 
either income-giving securities or, alter- 
natively, to buy commodities which 
would give them some physical satis- 
faction. This, again, would mean in- 
creased buying from the shops, a fall in 
inventories, a rise in prices, replacement 
orders to producers, and an improve- 
ment in trade.” 

To put it in more simple terms, “if you 
go on pumping money into people’s 
pockets and passbooks, the result will 
eventually be felt in the shops.” 


Confusion of the Theorists 


Major Angas commits the error of 
so many theorists in that he confounds 
simultaneous phenomena as cause and 
effect. The supply of money, using that 
term in the broad sense to represent the 
sum of currency in circulation plus 
bank depdsits subject to check, the 
whole multiplied by the rate at which 
money turns over, declines when busi- 
ness drops, rises during periods of re- 
covery, and touches peaks during periods 
of business and speculative exuberance. 

It is not necessary to be dogmatic to 
suggest the fallacy in the monetary 
theory of depressions. Suffice it to say 
that there are economists of far greater 
authority than the English major who 
hold that changes in the supply of money 
are the consequence of more funda- 
mental changes in business. Probably 
the best known of these today is Profes- 
sor O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard, who 
like so many other able advisers of the 
chief executive was forced to relinquish 
his position when no longer able to dis- 
cern a “consistent underlying theme” in 
the New Deal compatible with estab- 
lished economic principles. While money 
at times may be an active contributing 
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Investments 
Gone Haywire? 


@ Do you think the preference stock 
of the Atlas Corporation a good. buy? 
Also let me have your analyses of 
Columbia Gas & Electric, and of 
General Electric. 


@Is the Douglas Shoe Company un- 
der competent management since its 
recent reorganization? Would you 
advise additional purchases of the 
7% preferred stock? Do you think 
the stock will advance with improv- 
ing business conditions? 


@ Do you advise retaining Cities Ser- 
vice and Packard holdings, or switch- 
ing to other stocks? Since Westing- 
house Electric is so largely dependent 
on orders from public utilities, would 
you not advise disposing of it? Do 
you approve of buying Borden Com- 
pany and Purity Bakeries at this time? 


@ I have 100 shares of Southern 
Pacific bought at 20%. Is it likely 
to reach that figure again soon? 
What are its dividend possibilities? 
Do you advise holding? 


@ Is Standard Brands a holding com- 
pany or an active manufacturing 
company, and what are its various 
products? I am considering a switch 
to it from Cities Service Preferred. 
Is this a good time to do it? Is the 
small dividend of Standard Brands 
likely to be increased? I am told the 
company is controlled by J. P.. Mor- 
gan & Co. Is this now considered 
to its discredit? 


@Does the 15 million convertib‘e 
bond issue, due 1944, of the Ameri- 
can Water Works & Electric Co. rep- 
resent a first mortgage and if so on 
what? Taking into account the 
present agitation, possibility of re- 
duced rates, etc., would you consider 
purchase of these bonds a sound in- 
vestment with prospects of good ap- 
preciation in value over the next year 
or two because of their attractive con- 
vertible privilege (into common stock 
at $20 a share)? 

@In 1928 I bought a 10-year accu- 
mulative instalment certificate of the 
Investors’ Syndicate of Minneapolis, 
paying in $74 annually for 5 years. 
Is it safe to continue or shall I take 
the cash loan value of $339 or a 
paid-up certificate of $443 (supposed 
to be repaid in 1938)? 

@ Please let me have investment anal- 
yses of Electric Auto Lite, Stude- 
baker, and Sears, Roebuck. If farm 
buying, particularly of automobiles, 
is largely concentrated in regions re- 
ceiving government checks, do you 
foresee a severe stock market reces- 
sion when this subsidizing ends? 

@I borrowed on my government in- 
surance to buy what now represents 
53 24/100 shares of Midwest common 
at 18% and which is now listed at 
¥y. I cannot get selling costs out of 
it now. Is there a possibility of it 
eventually being of greater value and 
if so how and why? 


% THE ABOVE are typical inquiries recently received from subscribers. 
% ARE YOU hanging on to investments which may never again reach the prices 
you paid for them? The sensible thing to do is to switch to stocks of about 


the same present value which possess better prospects of appreciation. 
Many weaklings are unloaded under cover 


don’t buy without investigating. 
of good news. 


But 


% FEW ARE qualified by experience and observation to rely on their own judg- 


ment. 


Few have the facts, figures, knowledge of conditions, acquaintance with 


corporation officials; the necessary information on more than one company, 


if that. 
profession of gathering this knowledge. 


Yet there are men in the world’s financial districts who have made a 


To such a man, an investment coun- 


sellor of unquestioned integrity, the “Review of Reviews” turned when besieged 


with requests from readers for investment information. 


So numerous have 


these requests become that it is felt that a genuine public service may be done 
by calling attention more widely to this source of unbiased investment advice. 


Impartial Investment Counsel 


% PLEASE remember that the “Review of Reviews” is not in the business of 
selling investment advice, but is sincerely thterested in serving its readers in 


the fullest measure. 


years the financial editor of a leading national magazine. 
His time and knowledge are now at the 


with a New York investment house. 
service of our readers. 


A nominal charge is necessary. 


The investment counsellor we have retained was for ten 


He spent five years 


We trust you will 


take advantage of this service as have so many of our readers. 


and 


specifically answered. 


mail 
today 


@ Address 


RR 10-34 


INVESTMENT SERVICE, REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 

Enclosed find $.... 
after) to cover investment analyses on securities which I am listing 
below or on separate sheet, together with questions which I wish 


($2 for the first security, $1 for each there- 
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INDICES 


AUGUST, 1933 
Index Data 
$344,500,000 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


JUNE, 1934 
Index Data 
$216,100,000 102 





AUGUST, 1932 


JULY, 1934 
Index 


index Data 
$267,100,000 89 


AUGUST, 1934 
Data Index Data 
$316,500,000 149 $264,600,000 105 


FINANCIAL 


Bond Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch 

Stock Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch. (num- 
ber of shares) 

Corp. Div. and Int. Payments 

New Corporate Security Issues 


82,600,000 
$392,000,000 
$133,000,000 

1.59% 


42,470,000 
$350,000,000 
$14,050,000 
1.06% 


16,802,000 17 

Not available 
$9,420,000 2 
94% 20 


16,693,000 17 
Not available 
$8,019,000 
94% 


21,113,000 

Not available 
$20,279,000 
94% 


Money Rates in New York City 

Bank Debits in New York City 

Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 
in New York City 


Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 
DISTRIBUTION 


Magazine Advertising (Agate Lines) 

Newspaper Advertising (Lines) 

Foreign, Trade 

Merchandise (Weekly 
Average) 

Department Store Sales (Federal 
Reserve Index) 

Bank Debits Outside N. Y. City.... 

Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 
Outside New York City 


Carloadings 


Index of DISTRIBUTION 


PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Production (Capacity).. 

Pig Iron Production (Average Daily 
Tons) 

Domestic Cotton Consumption (Run- 
ning Bales) 

Total Construction Contracts 

Electric Power Production (Kw. Hours 
Aver. Daily) 

U. S. Automobile Production 

Commodity Carloadings (Average 
Weekly) 

Crude Oil Production (Barrels) 

Bituminous Coal Production (Tons).. 

Portland Cement Production 
(Capacity) 

Boot and Shoe Production (Pairs). . 

Index of PRODUCTION 


INDEX OF GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


**Estimated 


cause to changes in business, this is not 
uniformly the case. Very often changes 
in bank deposits and money in circula- 
tion have the same relation to business 
changes as the mercury in a thermome- 
ter has to the temperature. 


Plenty of Money, But No Business 

In this connection the federal govern- 
ment is now having an experience which 
we commend to the attention of the 
Major. In a formal message the Presi- 
dent advised the last session of Congress 
that business was not able to obtain ade- 
quate credit through regular banking 
channels, and that two federal agencies— 
the R.F.C. and the Federal Reserve Banks 
‘ needed 700 million dollars to satisfy the 
legitimate requirements of business. 
Congress obligingly placed 580 million 
dollars at the disposal of those two 
agencies. 

To date the R.F.C. has authorized ad- 
vances of $9,149,000 and the Federal 
Reserve Banks $6,397,000. The amount 
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$12,285,000,000 


1.683,000 
87,692,000 
Not available 


383,000 


$13,421,000,000 


22.93% 
34,012 


415,000 
$120,300,000 


253,000,000 
**235,000 


222,000 
76,632,000 
28,384,000 


Not available 
Nct available 


$13,842,000,000 $15,388,000,000 


1.79 2.02 2.23 


2,513,000 
103,646,000 
$307,000,000 


2,078,000 
83,183,000 
$289,000,000 
372,000 401,000 

79 *73 74 
$13,910,000,000 $14,754,000,000 
1.45 


1.28 1.34 


26.75% 52.68% 


39,510 64,338 


390,000 
$127,100,000 


355,000 
$119,700,000 


250,000,000 
308,051 


243,000,000 
*266,575 


215,000 
77,700,000 
26,803,000 


213,000 
79,670,000 
25,008,000 


39.8% 
27,783,000 


35,7% 
28,061,000 


55.3 


55.4 


actually loaned is but a small fraction of 
these approved aggregates. The Treas- 
ury has just borrowed Dr. Charles O. 
Hardy from the Brookings Institution 
and dispatched him to Chicago to make 
case studies of applications for loans. 
With all this money available, why can 
it not go places? We are awaiting Dr. 
Hardy’s return and will tell you the 
story.in the Weekly Message. 


Economics as a Science 

There are two difficulties with econo- 
mists of the Major Angas type. They 
take themselves so seriously that they 
exclude any evidence which might im- 
pair their haruspical conclusions. In the 
second place, they exalt economics to the 
position of a science. 

Business cycles have been with us so 
long and have been responsible for so 
much distress that they have engaged 
the attention of the ablest students and 
provoked endless speculation regarding 
their nature and causes. The most sig- 


49 $13,054,000,000 $13,458,000,000 


44 2.21 2.33 


928,000 
78,839,000 
$200,000,000 


1,315,000 
86,339,000 
$286,000,000 
391,000 355,000 

77 66 
$14,068,000,000 $11,756,000,000 


. 1.56 1.11 


49.42% 14% 


59,100 17,200 


402,600 
$134,000,000 


607,000 
$106,000,000 


217,400,000 
90,300 


252,000,000 
212,200 


170,000 
66,220,000 
22,500,000 


243,000 
84,940,000 
33,850,000 


34.2% 
30,800,000 


35.9% 
36,900,000 
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nificant characteristic of the vast. lit- 
erature on the subject is its lack of 
agreement. 

To many of these students weather 
offers an adequate explanation of the 
cycle. In 1880 an Englishman, Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, thought that business fluc- 
tuations were due to sun spots. A 
hundred and thirteen years later an 
American, Professor Henry L. Moore, 
announced an harmonic analysis of rain- 
fall. He developed coefficients of corre- 
lation—which were difficult to refute— 
tossed pig iron production, wholesale 
prices and crop yields per acre into his 
statistical crucible, and produced a “law” 
which showed cycles of 8 and 33 years 
duration. Extending his observations into 
stellar firmament, he found that Venus 
came into the path of the earth’s solar 
radiations every eight years. This af- 
fects the flow of electrons from the sun, 
disturbs the earth’s magnetism, which 
causes the elements to go off on a bat, 


s and thus we have a business cycle. At 
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his case. 


Other Theories 

Dr. C. O. Hardy in his Risk and Risk 
Bearing finds that uncertainty causes al- 
ternating over-production and under- 
production. The explanation is carried 
somewhat further by Professor Pigou, 
who adds excesses of optimism and pessi- 
mism as factors in the cycle. Professor 
Schumpeter holds that the cycle is the 
result of the innovations and experi- 
ments of a small number of active intel- 
ligent business leaders at the top. These 
are the fermenting agents, so to speak, 
in the business dough and are responsi- 
ble for economic progress. These 
analyses can be expanded without end. 
The point we make here is that any stu- 
dent who selects one possible cause 
among thousands and says “this is the 
true and only cause” suffers from a 
species of conceit. 


Precise and Certain as Human Nature 

The multiplicity of explanations for 
our recurrent fluctuations of business 
ipso facto explodes the scientific preten- 
sions of economics and economists. Eco- 
nomics is altogether too human to admit 
any cold formation of “laws” to which 
all phenomena may be reconciled. The 
subject is as complicated as human na- 


ture itself, whose mutations and permu-- 


tations are infinite in variety and 
number. At best any forecast of the future 
must be limited, subject to broad mar- 
gins of error and to change on short 
notice. When Mr. Morgenthau, in ex- 
plaining the silver policy of the Admin- 
istration, added that he was operating 
on a twenty-four-hour basis he supplied 
us with a phrase and a key. “Twenty- 
four hours,” that is about as far as any 
valid appraisal of the New Deal’s under- 
lying themé should extend. 


Even So a Service 


Major Angus performs a useful ser- 
vice for American readers even though 
his prophecies should not be taken any 
more seriously than an Edgar Wallace 
mystery. He gives us a reasoned, de- 
tached view of the New Deal. Unwit- 
tingly, perhaps, he demonstrates how 
serious is the outlook for inflation. 
Money is now being pumped into “peo- 
ple’s pockets.” Though the Major hon- 
estly believes that this is the prelude 


this point Professor Moore chose to rest 





Analyzing the Utilities 


and the cause of a business revival that 
will attain boom portions, is clear from 
his discussion that he has been exposed 
to other and less flattering views of the 
President’s policies, viz.: “Some persons, 
it is true, say Mr. Roosevelt has no plan, 
but that he merely takes the haphazard 
advice of the last person he happens to 
meet”. 

Again he presents us with a statement 
of accomplished progress since March, 
1933, all of which he attributes to the 
New Deal. A similar attempt by Donald 
Richberg on this side was greeted with 
brickbats from the opposition. The 
Major is neither Democrat nor Republi- 
can. Although he belongs to a class of 
economists who make more money in the 
sale than in the exploitation of their 
prophecies, it is only fair to assume that 
the rosy hue of the New Deal is an 
honest impression. 


Space Covered and Distance to Go 

On our side it forces us to examine 
anew -the alleged progress of recovery 
and the distance it must go before we 
can say with Mr. Richberg: “The Nation 
has risen out of the depths of its worst 
depression, and is moving steadily for- 
ward in the process of a definite eco- 
nomic recovery....” To test the validity 
of this conclusion and measure the dis- 
tance still to be traveled, two views are 
necessary. These we are presenting in 
chart form, on pages 52 and 53. 

In the first of the charts we take the 
monthly average of 24 of the most sig- 
nificant statistical items for the six- 
months period, October, 1932, to and 
including March, 1933. Using this as a 
base, we show the improvement in per- 
centage in each field by taking the aver- 
age position for the six months March to 
August, 1934. This procedure avoids the 
selection of high and low months, under 
which first Richberg and then Fletcher 
were able to prove diametrically oppo- 
site results for the first year of the New 
Deal. 

The second chart will take average 
performance in each of these 24 fields for 
the 13-year period 1919-1931 as a base. 
Most people would admit that the re- 
attainment of such a level in any field 
would constitute recovery. By compar- 
ing the average for the last six months 
with such a recovery position, we can 
see how much farther progress must ex- 
tend in each field before we are on the 
plateau of normal business. 


(Continued from page 61) 


that have been under examination in 
preceding articles. It is significant when 
one remembers that business recovery 
has been under way during this past 
year and a half. Indeed, kilowatt hours 
sold to consumers last year were 3 per 
cent above 1932 and in the first half of 
1934 were 13 per cent above the first half 
of 1933. More business, less profit. 

The gas industry in similar fashion is 
proud of the fact that it gained 360,000 
domestic customers in the first half of 
this year, and that its sales of gas ranges 
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were 42 per cent in excess of sales in the 
first half of 1933. 

We have chosen to emphasize the 
tax burden and prospective government 
competition in this summary of current 
investment aspects of the gas and elec- 
tric light and power industries. They 
face another problem in the rising cost 
of labor and materials under NRA. Coal 
in vast quantities enters into the pro- 
duction of both manufactured gas and 
electric energy; and the rise in fuel costs 
is too well known to dwell upon here. 
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Analysis for 
No. 1 
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The automobile industry has 
been taken apart to see how it 
runs, from an investment point 
of view. The REvIEW OF 
REviEws turned a_ powerful 
searchlight on the “Motors” in 
its August issue. The result is 
a complete, factual analysis of 
trends within the industry and 
of individual earning power, 
dividend payments, and future 
prospects. 





It is done in an entirely new 
fashion, making use of a new 
yardstick embracing four fac- 
tors: gross earnings, net earn- 
ings, book value, and dividends. 
Don’t take our word for its ac- 
curacy and timeliness. Here’s 
what one man has to say: 


“T want personally to compli- ° 
ment and congratulate you on 
your article ‘Analyzing the 
Motors.’ As floor manager for 
a branch New York Stock Ex- 
change house, I believe I know a 
good piece of analyzing when I 
see it.” 


% The August REvIEW oF 
REVIEWS analyzed the Motors. 
The September number 
analyzed the Railroads. This 
issue places the Utilities under 
scrutiny. Each analysis 25c 
(cash or stamps). Just fill in 
the coupon, that’s all. 








REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 


RR 10-34 
I want the August Review (Analyzing 
the Motors) (_ ) 


I want the September Review (Analyz- 
ing the Railroads) (_ ) 


Enclosed is 25c (cash or stamps) for each 
copy. 
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AUTO TOURISTS IN THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


DEPARTMENT 





Photograph by J. Albert Bogart, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


In Search of Sunshine 


x 


CALIFORNIA toots its own horn loudly as a vacation 
state—and with reason. 


It has variety of climates, 


sports, amusements and natural beauty. Here are a 
few tips for travelers not to be found in the guidebooks. 


©: of the most disconcerting 
things about life today is 
that when a native Californian starts 
blowing about the glories of the golden 
state, one has to admit that there is a 
good deal of truth in what he says. 

A native Californian, according to the 
familiar definition, is anyone who has 
spent two weeks or more within the 
state. One of our editorial associates 
once spent three months in Hollywood 
writing dialogue for the movies, and 
there has been no peace in the office 
since. Just mention Malibu Beach, Cat- 
alina Island, or the Brown Derby res- 
taurant and there is no stopping him 
this side of 42nd Street. 

It is a disheartening fact, especially 
to Floridians, that these misguided folk 
from the West Coast cannot be dismissed 
as 100 per cent Munchausens when they 
start to pop off on what California offers 
visitors winter or summer. Enthusiasts 
for other states can only endure in 
ominous silence . . . or else go to Cali- 
fornia and be done with it. 

This writer has seen quite a few high 
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spots during two visits to the Coast. Be- 
ing essentially a reporter and not a great 
creative artist (we like to get paid for 
what we write) we took down a few 
notes to refresh the memory. Just a few 
travel tips; nothing more, nothing less. 
The notes were never intended to be for 
the Great American Novel, so the reader 
has nothing to fear. 


There are any number of convenient - 


and fast means of travel to the west 
coast these days. One can go by train, 
by boat, by bus, or like the man in the 
song, fly through.the air with the great- 
est of ease. The deciding factors are 
time and money. R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany says, “It’s smart to be thrifty”, and 
this applies to travel as well as buying 
shoes and shirts. Our first trip was 
made by boat, from New York to Ha- 
vana, to New Orleans and then on to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. If you 
have the time, it’s an ideal way to spend 
two weeks afloat. A writer of our ac- 


quaintance always insists on returning, 


to New York from Los Angeles by boat. 
It helps him put his nerves together 


again after slaving (at $200 a’week) for 
the movie moguls of Hollywood. 

The California climate is best described 
as the great what-is-it? There is no one 
California climate; there are several. 
California. has the highest and lowest 
land in the United States and the great- 
est variety of temperature and rainfall. 
Death Valley is the hottest and dryest 
place on earth, though other places occa- 
sionally surpass it in the extremes. If 
one goes to the mountains there is snow 
and ice. If one likes mountain air as 
well as mountain music, one can get it. 
There is a variety of snow sports for 
those who like them. But the most of 
the state has a mild, even temperature 
which does not vary much from winter 
to summer. The summer heat, especially 
in the south, is tempered by low humid- 
ity. There is a rainy season and a dry 
season, and no real winter and summer. 
Natives say it’s perfect all the time— 
which it isn’t. : 

The best way to climb mountains is 
ky automobile. Last month this writer 
climbed a 3,500 feet peak in Maine and 
thought that was doing well for a city 
softy. Local guides, however, turned up 
their noses at this tremendous feat and 
said it was a job for the small fry. How- 
ever, it was felt by the party, made up 
principally of editors, that the climb 
would last everyone for some years to 
come. Wasn’t the view from the camp 
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On board 
anew 


GRACE liner 
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Ruins of the cathedral of San Francisco at Antigua, built 
by the Spanish during their conquest of Guatemala, 


NLY GRACE Cruises between New York and California 
Ce) visit these fascinating spots of 16th Century America: 
Cartagena and its ancient fortress; Old Panama— sacked by 
Morgan the buccaneer; El Salvador; the ancient ruins of Anti- 
gua, Guatemala, and romantic Mexico. Cruise luxuriously in 
20th Century comfort on a famous new GRACE “Santa” liner; all 
outside rooms with private bath;dining room oncool, breeze-swept 
“top-deck,” open to the sky; largest outdoor 
tiled pool on any American ship; pre-release 
“talkies;’ Dorothy Gray beauty salon...See your 
Travel Agent or GRACE Line: 10 Hanover Sq,, 
NewYork; 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 2 Pine 
St., San Francisco; 525 West 6thSt., Los Angeles. 








HARMING modern Dur- 

ban and the primitive 
kraal life of Zululand... the 
matchless spectacle of Vic- 
toria Falls—the mysterious 
Zimbabwe Ruins . . . the 
glamorous Gold Reef at 
Johannesburg—the big game 
of Kruger National Park— 


Such colorful contrasts and 
many others await you in 
South Africa, and you visit 
them all under ideal con- 
ditions of climate, comfort- 
able transportation, and 
moderate costs. 


Write to or call at the offices 
listed below for information 
and literature describing this 
fascinating travel land, 
where an enterprising white 
civilization is growing amid 
the age-old forces of native 
superstitions and tribal cus- 
toms. 


Come to 


Colorful Contrast 








to the peak just as good as the view 
from the peak to the camp? Mountain 
climbing should be left to Swiss yodelers 
and bell-ringers who are born to it. 

For the indefatigables, though, Cali- 
fornia has much to offer, whether one 
does the climbing by automobile or by 
foot. One ean usually do both, riding 
part of the way up and climbing the 
rest with hand, foot and _ fingernail. 
Mount Whitney, not too far from San 
Francisco stands some 14,500 feet. Mount 
Howe near Los Angeles is no easy climb. 
Mount Shasta, to the north rears itself 
some 14,000 feet into the air, and count- 
less lesser peaks challenge the sturdy- 
legged. Two mountain ranges and a part 
of a third break the surface. 


California has the longest coastline of 
any state. From Mexico to Canada is 


about 1,500 miles and 1,000 miles of this © 


distance is California coastline. There 
are eastern beaches in the summer time 
which appear to us to be just as good 
as the Californian beaches. Jones Beach 
near New York, Virginia Beach in Vir- 
ginia, and a dozen others, but on the 
west coast the season is much longer. 


In this writer’s fourth grade geography 
there was a picture of an old-fashioned 
carriage being driven through a cut in 
the base of a giant redwood tree. We 
went through a few ‘years ago in one of 
Mr. Ford’s model T cars. The*most re- 
cent postcard to come to our attention 
showed a 1934 roadster being driven 
through the same tree, so the old place 
hasn’t changed much. The guidebooks 
said, if we remember correctly, that 
these trees were 1,500 years old when 
Caesar was chasing the Gauls around 
Europe. There is really no more inspir- 
ing sight anywhere than these lofty red- 
wood or sequoia trees, with their 
branches hundreds of feet in the air. 

Next to the trees the most inspiring 
things in California are the missions. In 
the middle of the 18th century the order 
of St. Francis established 21 missions 
along the California coast from San 
Diego to San Francisco. The entire un- 
dertaking was in charge of the immortal 
Junipero Serra, who established the first 
mission in 1769. They were built of 
stone and brick, and the labor involved 
was appalling. Rafters were brought on 
men’s shoulders from the mountains. 
Many of the missions are still to be seen; 
some are in good condition, others in 
ruins. Either way, they cannot be 
passed by. 

Naturally, anyone who visits a certain 
part of the country carries away pleasant 
memories of places seen and things done. 


-Here are a few which remain fresh in 


our memory after two visits to Califor- 
nia: A walk through an orange grove 
on a frosty night, the smudge fires glow- 
ing ... the cloistered calm of the Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library . . . Yosemite 
Falls at sundown ... Santa Barbara 
Mission . . . the aviaries on Catalina 
Island . . . the Pony Express museum in 
Pasadena .. . looking down on San Fran- 
cisco at night from Telegraph Hill. Rome 





When in New York 
_ Come to Essex 
House 


New York’s outstanding hotel 
—facing Central Park with 
its miles of bridle paths and 
country estate vistas .. . 
where transportation facili- 
ties are unequalled and the 
shopping, business and 
amusement centers are but 
a step away ... where mod- 
ern suites include housekeep- 
ing kitchenettes and 4-burner 
gas ranges and Electrolux re- 
frigeration . . . where com- 
plete hotel service eliminates 
the servant problem .. . 
where the rentals are still in 
your favor. 

Transient business solicited. 


Fssex House 


560 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK 


etibert alum, MANAGER 











Do You Like Your Job? 


If not, the chances are you are a square 
peg in a round hole. Now is the time 
to get out and find the job you have 
always wanted. The way is clearly 
shown by 
THE RIGHT JOB 
by K. M. H. Blackford, M.D. 
only $1.00 





For full information address en 


THOS. COOK & SON-WAGONS-LITS, Inc., 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y- 

or AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

or any office of Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits, Inc. 

or of the American Express Company. 


had seven hills; San Francisco has four- i 

teen, but what the moral is, we don’t SE oe TERS CORE cay 

know. We do know that San Francisco Send me,"“The Right Job” in two cloth bound volumes, for the 
is, as the globe trotters say, a truly 

cosmopolitan city. 

















—Jo CHAMBERLIN 
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Short Rations for 
Ship Owners 


Continued from page 37 


The Shipping Board has loaned money 
at lower than ordinary rates, advancing 
up to June 30, 1933, some $147,000,000, 
of which $16,000,000 had been repaid. 
Another form of government help may 
be found in the fact that coastwise and 
intercoastal shipping is restricted by law 
to American shippers, including Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. Furthermore, 
huge sums are spent annually in river 
and harbor improvement. Such is the 
extent of the aid given our shipping men. 
It is unfortunate that as soon as govern- 
ment help is. withdrawn, our merchant 
fleet seems to drift into shoal water. In 
1931 and 1932 our shipbuilding program 
was second only to Great Britain’s; in 
19833 we are down to tenth place on 
Lloyd’s Register of new vessels, consid- 
erably below Denmark and Spain. It is 
an all-time American low. 

Other governments as well are digging 
down in their pockets these days, al- 
though no nation seems to have been as 
generous as we have—if generous is the 
word. Other governments are entering 
the international competition. The 


money they spend make the: Rainbow’ 


and the Endeavour seem: inexpensive 
toys. A country’s prestige has become 
more important than profits. 


Il Duce Harangues the Crowd 


Mussolini has long dreamed of empire 
and he has seen to it that the Italian 
merchant marine is supported with state 
funds. Almost as often as he demands 
more and better babies, does he call for 
more ships on the seas. Shipping has 
been supported with contract services, 
with bounties on the use of domestic 
shipping materials, and with grants for 
ship hulls which can mount 6-inch guns 
—just in case, you understand. It is 
estimated by Jesse E. Saugstad that Ital- 
ian government appropriations in 1927 to 
1932 averaged over $14,000,000 annually, 
with the trend apparently upward. The 
new super-liners Rex and Conte di Savoia 
have entered the North Atlantic trade 
with enviable results—so much so that 
the French Normandie and the English 
“534” will try to take some of the profit 
away. 

A latecomer, Japan is pushing the lead- 
ers hard. Since 1914 her merchant fleet 
has increased 250 per cent. Mail sub- 
sidies and contract services have been 
granted for over forty years, along with 
construction bounties and cheap credit. 
In 1930 a fund of 30,000,000 yen was 
established to lend on new, fast boats, 
and in 1932. the government agreed to 
subsidize shipping concerns replacing 
scrapped ships to the tune of 11,000,000 
yen. Japan, like England, is well situated 
geographically and economically to carry 
on a maritime trade. She will be an 
increasing force to-be reckoned with. 

France has long supported shipping 
with contracts for specified services and, 
off and on, with construction grants. 
From 1923 to 1931 about $41,000,000 was 
expended annually, according to Saug- 
stad. In 1932 the government dictated 
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found only in Hawaii. Many other 
things found only in Hawaii. Plus 
what other play places have to offer 
such as eal hiking, game fishing — 
dude ranching. 


So “Hawaii” and “Waikiki” are on 
every tongue when there’s talk of tra- 
vel. No other names sum up so com- 
pletely the world’s desires se going 
vacationing. And that explains the 
year’s trend toward the mid-Pacijic. 


That and some other facts. Transcon- 
tinental rail fares reduced, assurance 
of 100 cents for each American dollar, 
even a bonus through the exchange 
to visitors from other lands... and 
perfect spring weather that remains 
constant every month of the year. 





aS of Island kings... 





So it’s thriftily as well as pleasantly 
smart to sail to America’s world- 
famous islands, only a five-day trip 
from San Francisco, Los Angeles, or 
Vancouver. Thriftily summed up in 
the low cost. One way First Class as 
low as $110. Cabin Class, $75. 


A richly paying investment in the 
sae hoapiiality of Hawaii that 
extends to its four lovely isles... 
Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai. 


Go to your travel agent. Learn other 
amazing facts about this amazing 
Hawaii ...and about the low cost of 
living there. Make it a point to secure 
a free, new booklet,* “Nearby Hawaii”, 
full of interesting data on the Islands. 
Or kindly write to 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
211 Market Street, San Francisco 
246 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles 
A community organization with headquarters in 
Honolulu, for the dissemination of free, authoritative 
information about the entire Territory of Hawaii,U.S.A. 
Please note that Hawaii is an integral part of 


the United States, not an island “possession”. 


*For a larger book, copiously colored, with maps and pictures... 


send 10¢ to cover mailing costs, 
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Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The 
Forum, The Golden Book, Harpers 
Magazine, Review of Reviews - World’s 
Work and Scribner’s Magazine 
For space and rates write to 

The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 

‘oston, Mass. 
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EXCITING 
DAYS TO 


HONOLULU 


For speed... go Empress of Japan 
or Empress of Canada. Fora more 
leisurely trip, go on the Aorangi 
or Niagara of the Canadian 
Australasian Line. From Van- 
couver or Victoria, First, Cabin, 
Tourist, Third Class. Details, 
from your own travel agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Camadian Pacific 


y 
Consult your phonebook for 
offices in principal cities. 


: bag! agg ane Peed 
Travel by a famous Service 


MEDITERRANEAN 
PALESTINE EGYPT 
Sailing from New York FEB. 7 


visiting 25 ports in 16 countries 
58 days; over 15,400 fascinating miles 
FIRST CLASS $625. up 
TOURIST CLASS $340. up 
Full details from Your Local Agent or 


American Express Company 
Frank C. Clark or 


HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 


Offices in all principal cities. 


“EL PASO TEXAS 
"Travel in Comfort the 
Trails of the Conquistadores 


ETROPOLITAN EL PASO, under sunlit skies, as 

@ winter recreational center offers the sights of 
the great Southwest: Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
White Sands, pine-clad 
mountains, and the ro- 
mantic Rio Grande, 
border-line of Mexico, 
land of enchantment. 
Juarez, largest Mexican 
border city, is just 
across from El Paso; 
its sights are quaint and 
interesting. Stop off for 
a day, a week, ora 
month this winter. Up 
to date hotels and 
other accommodations 
at reasonable rates. . . 


El Paso Gateway Club 
E~" 301 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas 
Write for literature on El Paso and its hotels 
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the reorganization of the Compagnie Gen- 
erale Transatlantique, provided -working 
capital, and in the following year sub- 
scribed for 110 of 150 million francs new 
capitalization. It gained a majority of 
the board of directors and agreed to sub- 
sidize the company for the next fourteen 
years at anywhere from 50 to 150 mil- 
lion frances annually. 

Since the war Germany has made a 
fine comeback. The government, until 
lately, paid little in subsidies. It did 
help owners replace the ships destroyed 
on the high seas or lost at Versailles 
with credit of 700,000,000 marks. Two 
years ago the government had a hand in 
the merger of Hamburg-American and 
North German-Lloyd. It guaranteed those 
companies huge loans and gained repre- 
sentation on the new board of directors. 
Some 12,000,000 marks were put up to 
scrap old vessels and replace them with 
efficient new ones. In 1933, 20,000,000 
marks was put up to help pay crews and 
navigation bounties. Part of this money 
should be fairly charged to unemploy- 
ment relief. It is said that Hitler is 
anxious to increase these subsidies in the 
future, for he, too, has dreams of empire. 


John Bull and His Boats 

With a few exceptions, Great Britain 
has not subsidized her shipping. -She has 
not had to—yet. Mail, for example, is 
carried on the basis of cost-of-service. 
In the construction of the Lusitania and 
the Mauretania, however, the govern- 
ment agreed in 1903 to lend the Cunard 
company $12,623,000 at low rates and 
promised an annual subsidy in future. 
England then wanted to regain her 
supremacy in the super-liner class from 
the Germans on the North Atlantic, and 
did in 1908. She held the speed record 
until 1929 when the Bremen took it back 
to the Fatherland. 

When the Bremen and Europa began 
crossing with full holds and passenger 
lists in 1929 and 1930, John Bull again 
forgot tradition. The famous ‘534’ was 
begun in 1931 and then suspended. The 
government finally announced in Feb- 
ruary, 1934, that £3,000,000 would be 
advanced to complete the ship Cunard 
had been unable to finish. Further, an 
additional £5,000,000 would finance a 
sister ship of the “534”, and the newly 
spliced Cunard-White Star Line would 
be loaned working capital. Opinion in 
England now inclines toward the view 
that subsidies must be met with subsi- 
dies. England still leads, but has a 
smaller percentage of world business than 
before the war. 


Just Before the Battle 


A realistic view of past efforts toward 
international regulation is anything but 
encouraging. National rivalry is here to 
stay and we will have to make the best 
of it. Governments will continue to 
strengthen their trade positions and keep 
their navies up to the next fellow. Offi- 
cial speeches calling for “peace” may 
grow louder and duller, but navies will 
not grow smaller. Such being the case, 
it becomes prudent for America to set 
her shipping affairs in order by organiz- 
ing them on a public-policy basis. 

Officials of some 33 steamship lines 
holding 44 contracts will enaeavor to 





THE "S. S. REX", Italian super-liner, built to 

compete with the German "Bremen" and 

"Europa" and like peciry government subsi- 
ized. 


show Postmaster Jim Farley and the big 
boss why their contracts should not be 
cancelled or modified. Notable changes 
in our marine policy may be expected to 
result from these hearings. President 
Roosevelt is reported to favor the sub- 
stitution of direct subsidies for the mail 
contracts in order that the merchant 
marine may be supported as a necessary 
agent in our national economy and the 
navy’s right arm in case of war. 

It is curious that the hearings will take 
place just before the November elections, 
but it is not unlikely that when the 
shouting is over, the companies will get 
a reasonable break in the matter of direct 
subsidies. Mr. Roosevelt was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy during the 
troublous years 1913-1920 and he is con- 
sidered the most marine minded of any 
President we have had since “T. R.” He 
has associates of long standing in the 
shipping industry and he has had ample 
opportunity to hear ‘their tale of woe. 

It goes without saying that the world 
shipping picture will not be greatly 
changed by executive fiat; the sea is too 
broad for that. Today there are more 
ships available than there are cargoes 
to fill them. Until economic conditions 
generally improve, it can scarcely be 
hoped that the shipping industry, which 
feeds on the flow of commerce, can escape 
the prevailing doldrums. Recently opti- 
mism has been expressed over adminis- 
tration efforts to establish reciprocal 
trade and barter agreements. There is 
little doubt that a loosening of barriers 
laid down by nationalist politics would 
do much to rebuild foreign trade. 

Meanwhile, available business goes to 
the most efficient and energetic. The 
shipping business, like the sea itself, has 
always been subject to vast fluctuations. 
In the past those who rode out the gales 
usually managed to salvage their for- 
tunes and go on to new profits. The 
sailing has been smoother after storms. 
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The Roadside 


Continued from page 66 


be so natural that the average motorist 
will not realize that much of the beauty 
is due to the highway department. 

The National Roadside Council has 
made a valuable contribution to the 
movement for teautiful roadsides 
through its Roadside Surveys. With the 
support of the American Nature Asso- 
ciation these surveys have now covered 
ten states and three regions. The sur- 
vey of the approaches to the Federal 
City was made with the codperation of 
the American Civic Association. 


Michigan and Connecticut Lead 


ICHIGAN and Connecticut lead 

in roadside development today. 
Each began work about seven years 
ago, creating a landscape division in the 
highway department with subdivisions 
in the highway districts. 

Both states have an important eco- 
nomic reason for making highways beau- 
tiful. Michigan is a summer playground 
for the entire region, with 78 per cent of 
her motor travel recreational. Connecti- 
cut is the corridor through which must 
pass the great flow of tourist traffic pour- 
ing from New York City and beyond into 
New England. Also, Connecticut is a 
residential state where property values 
depend largely upon the beauty of the 
surroundings. 

Michigan has strict supervision over 
the use of the highways by public utility 
companies. Poles are granted a place on 
the right-of-way only when this can be 
done without sacrifice of the trees. Per- 
mits must be secured for all tree-trim- 
ming and cutting, with a separate permit 
for each tree to be cut. Skilled tree 
men must be used for the work. You 
will find few examples of tree butchery 
along Michigan highways. 

When the National Roadside Council 
made its Michigan survey, the State was 
budgeting $250,000 annually for roadside 
maintenance, including care of trees and 
shrubs. For each now construction job 
there was included in the appropriation 
an estimate to cover the cost of roadside 
improvement, tree trimming, transplant- 
ing of trees which should be saved, and 
the planting of additional trees and 
shrubs where needed. Probably two- 
thirds of the new highway would need 
no planting. In 1931 these appropriations 
for landscaping new jobs amounted to 
$140,000, bringing the total spent on road- 
sides in Michigan that year up to $390,- 
000, a little more than 1 per cent of her 
total highway funds. The beauty of the 
state is reckoned as a sound business as- 
set in Michigan. 

The physical characteristics of Michi- 
gan and Connecticut are in sharp con- 
trast—the one an agricultural state of 
great area and vast unsettled spaces; the 
other a residential state, small, compact, 
almost like a big park or a private estate, 
with comparatively little agricultural 
land left. The roadside problem differs 
accordingly. 

Connecticut stresses two projects which 
are noticeable as you motor through the 
state: Highway Gardens and Roadside 
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This trip has everything! $261.10 in- 
cludes rail fare from your city to New 
York; voyage on a luxurious Ward Line 
steamer from New York via Havana to 
Vera Cruz (meals and berth on steamer 
included); rail fare from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City, and from Mexico City to 
California on our West Coast Route via 
Guadalajara and Mazatlan; rail fare from 
California back to your starting point! 
Or reverse the order. Stopover any- 
where. Your ticket is good for one year. 


If your time is limited, you’ll probably 

.. want to go to Mexico and back by rail. 

-?:_ Lowroundtrip fares are in effect, one way 
via the West Coast Route. 


For details, see your agent or write 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. X-10, 310. South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. Specify 
whether you are interested in the Circle 
Tour, or in an all rail trip. 


Southern Pacific 


Mazatlan, a charming tropic sea- 
port on the West Coast Route 








THE ONE MAGAZINE 


written. Chaucer, Boccaccio, Benjamin Franklin and tion to the GOLDEN BOOK, 


Theodore Dreiser all appear in the October issue. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK TRIAL OFFER 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 
233 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Inclosed find $1.00 for os months’ subscrip- 
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6 Months—$1.00 
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‘The ‘Little Red? 


In this one-room cottage at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
called “Little Red,” the modern treatment of tuber- 
culosis began in 1885 because Dr. E. L. Trudeau 
discovered the value of rest in curing tuberculosis 
» » Progress has been made in the fight against 
tuberculosis, but it still kills more persons between 
15 and 45 than any other disease » » Help con- 
quer it by using Christmas Seals on your holiday 
letters and packages. 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 











THIS LABEL... 
IS HELPING US TO BATTLE CANCER 


WE are waging intensive war against cancer 
To carry on this great fight we depend on con- 
tributions from the. public. 


YOu can help this worthy cause: (1) by buy- 
ing the committee's labels—and (2) by using 
them—and so you not only contribute funds 
with which our work may be catried on, but 
you also make it known to others. Twenty 
labels to a package, price one dollar. 


For free information about cancer write or telephone 
16s. 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER 
COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 
150 EAST 83d STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-0435 


Residents outside New York, write to American Society tor the 
Control of Cancer, New York, N. Y. 
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an seems to bea 
Special Magic in 


TUCSON: 


WARM-DRY-SUNNY CLIME 


It’s magic that’s indescribable 
—unique on this continent. It 
exhilarates! 


It brings visitors back time and again 
or converts them at once into perma- 
nent citizens. In fact, about half of 
Tucson’s residents came as visitors 
seeking rest but stayed to hike, swim, 
golf, ride, hunt and assume leadin 
roles in the business, professional a | 
social life of the community. They came 
to bask in sun-splashed patios— they 
remained to live full, rounded lives. 


Send for information and booklets regarding 
air, rail and road data; hotel, sanatoria, and 
other accommodations. This non profit civic 
club renders interested personal service before 
and after you get here, without obligation. 


TUCSON ARIZONA 
1402-A RIALTO BUILDING 
Please send me your brand new booklet. 


Name 
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HITLER Whence and Whither? 
by Wickham Steed 
$1.50 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 233 Fourth Ave. N. Y. C. 


Hi FATAL mM EX t C O 


No summer or winter in MEXICO CITY. 
See giant pyramids... Join the gay 
fiestas... Relax in tranquil tenth century 
villages. Fares lowest in history. 

See your nearest TRAVEL AGENT for 
reservations and new low all-inclusive costs. 
Or write for illustrated brochure. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
1515 Pennsylvania Bldg., New York 
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Rests. Waste areas between old and new 
roadbeds, perhaps where a curve has 
been eliminated, are landscaped and 
made into Highway Gardens. At the out- 
set, when roadside landscaping was still 
experimental, these waste areas were 
treated rather too formally. Too often 
exotics were used and ugly “concrete 
teeth” stood about the garden border to 
keep off the cars. But today, while the 
treatment must still remain more or less 
formal (since they are hemmed in on all 
sides by the formal roadbed), they are 
planted with native material rather than 
exotics; and the general effect is in pleas- 
ing contrast to the rough treatment or 
neglect of similar areas elsewhere. 


How Billboards Are Limited 


T= TRUE parkway, with limited 
abutters’ right and with sufficient 
right-of-way to prevent unsightly or in- 
appropriate roadside development, is the 
ideal solution of all our roadside prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, only a small per- 
centage of highways can be parkways. 
For our average highways we must still 
find roadside control through zoning, 
easement, or state law. We may plan a 
wonderful boulevard, following natural 
contours, with traffic divided, but unless 
roadside control is secured, time and 
traffic will soon develop another Post 
Road. The costly boulevard from Wor- 
cester to Boston is an illustration. The 
only roadside control provided is a short 
set-back for roadside enterprises, and 
such protection from billboards as 
Massachusetts regulations provide. 

Already in New England and on Long 
Islarid you find examples of town zon- 
ing which restricts business to certain 
districts and allows billboards only in 
limited zones. Bristol, Rhode Island, al- 
lows billboards only in the second com- 
mercial district, and permits any place of 
business to have only 40 square feet of 
signs on the premises. County zoning in 
Prince Georges and Montgomery coun- 
ties, Maryland, allows billboards only in 
the industrial zones and restricts the signs 
on the place of business. Monterey 
County in California permits billboards 
only in the third commercial district. 
Montecito County in California, like the 
Town of Oyster Bay on Long Island, is 
zoned as residential, and no billboards 
are permitted. 

Kern County, California, desiring to 
protect a new highway leading to the 
county seat, Bakersfield, passed an “in- 
terim ordinance” to hold until the entire 
county should be zoned. This interim 
ordinance controls the roadsides for 200 
feet back from the right-of-way. For 30 
feet back no buildings except fences may 
be erected. Back of the 30-foot line 
architectural supervision is exercised 
over any buildings not used strictly for 
agricultural purposes. No signs can be 
erected except in business districts as 
defined by the California motor vehicle 
law. On any place of business no sign 
may exceed 24 square feet, and the total 
area of signs is limited to one square foot 
for each linear foot of frontage. 

County zoning is developing also in 
Wisconsin. State zoning of the state 
highway system as an entity is now sug- 
gested, and the idea is winning favor. 
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SEE THE WORLD 








¢ Plan your own route...no set 
schedule. Go eastward or west- 
ward, Tickets good for two 
years... stop-overs where and 
when you wish them. 

Special round-the-world service. 
Canadian Pacific in combina- 
tion with Peninsular & Oriental 


and British India Steam Navigation 


Companies: : 

©179 Canadian Pacific agencies 
to help yeu. Complete infor- 
mation from your travel agent: 


or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Consult your phonebook for 
offices in principal cities. 











The seven magazines The Wher ) Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality publications, 
are welcome visitors monthly in our best 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 


Going to California ? 


Send for Book with complete descriptions on Where- 
to-go and What-to-see. No obli; 


obligation. 
P. G. B. MORRISS 
CLARK TRAVEL SERVICE 
HOTEL CLARK, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ST. PETERSBURG FLA. 


S| Ar sburg 


PLAN EARLY 
TO COME EARLY 
AND STAY LATE 


Come South! 
Come to Florida! 
Come to Sunny St. Petersburg ! 
You will love this beautiful and friendly 
community on Florida’s Gulf Coast. A 


popular resort center, entertaining more 
than 150,000 visitors annually. 











All kinds of summer sports all winter. 
Warm healthful climate. Moderate living 
costs. Plan to come early and stay late. 
For booklet write A. H. Deaderick, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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When writing to these advertisers wtll you 
please mention The e-to-go Bureau? 


WASHINCTON D. Cc. 











MODERN PERFECTION IN HOTEL LIFE 


WILLARD HOTEL 








Where-To-Go for Nov. closes Sept. 25 
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BEAUTY TEAT IS 


F course you will insist on good looks when you 

buy a truck, because looks are important these 
days in building commercial prestige. But beauty 
without backbone is a bad bargain. So, before you 
buy a truck make a thorough check to be certain that 
the beauty is more than paint deep. International 
invites you to subject any truck in its line to the most 
rigid examination, both inside and out. Let your own 
eyes furnish the testimony. See for yourself the 
clearly visible evidence of rugged strength and 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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MORE THAN PAINT DEEP 


engineering skill. Learn why an International can 
give such dependable truck performance, and such 
economical truck operation. Finally, to make your 
examination complete .. . pick out the truck that 
meets your needs, and give it a try-out on your own 
job. International sizes from 14-ton up; bodies for 
all loads. Chassis prices, f. o. b. factory, from $390 
up. At all International branches and dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 
606 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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